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ABSTPACT V , . ; 

Citizenship^ education is exanined b^^ 17 authors in 
this edi+ed v^oluee* . Host of the papers were otiginally prepared for a 
1979 coliognina on behav^ior v^ariabies telatin^r to citizen educatioji, 
pafticnlarly school qoirernance and classroo* cliftate,- Articles are 
presen^e^ in "two ^laior sections* In section one, the three papers are 
entitled, «social'ization Pe^spectiYes for schc^ol Gov^ernance and 
Classrooi Clliates," «The Rights of Cljildre!!; Challenges in Today's 
world, « a^a **The School snv^Ironaent and Citizt n Education*** In^ 
^section tif9, "Iiplications for Citizen Education", 12, articles 
present reflections on and r^ponses to articles in section one, 
information on political education research, data regarding 
educational inplications of v^arious child dev^alopaent Models, a 
discussion of^ the' relation of psychological ani sociological research 
to education r and recoiiendation^ regarding ifhit practitioner^s and 
researchers ^n . do in the iasediate future to Lftproire citizen 
education* Pecoaaendations, included in a pape: entitled "Seeking 
Itecoaoiendations for practice* A Conclusion,** 3 iggest that' citizen 
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professionals, ca4i be encduraaed proiridini^ situdents vith a group 
identity vithin the school, should transcend ar narrow social studies 
approach, should concentrate on dev^eloping^skilils and knoirledge for 
effective citizenship, and should foster the aiiareness that concepts 
such as iustice and^equality should be based on 
eireryone^s welfare* Tl^e docuient coTicludes vith 
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PN CITIZEN EDUCATION: ; A PREFACE 



The field of citizen education has grown rapidly oVer the past >^ 

decade* The Council of Chief State ^School Officers proposed effective 

^^.tlzeti education as a basic goal of American education In 1976^ and 

'many airtlcles and studied have considered the meanings and Implications 

of new programs In civic learning* By and large» a different focus 

char^terlzes the recent ^emphasis on citizen education- Whereas patrl- 

otlsm^ knowledge of facts and Information about U* S* government^ and 

limited vlevs of AiDerlcan history dominated the teaching of the past, 

the new focus .stresses more dynamic decision making^ knowledge about 

social^ ch^ange both Individual and Institutional^ and ^concern for the 

values and events of Ameri^ca^s historical past* 

. « ' f * * ^ society with democratic Ideas » such as 

'ours^ there ought to be more to education for responsible 
pltlEenshlp than passive acceptance of duly constituted 
^ .authority* In a society with democratic Ideas » responsi- 
ble citizenship entails both obedience and constructive . 
skepticism* It involves both respect for authority and 
^ citizens .Vho are both compliant and independent^ who vlll^ 
demonstrate obedience to the law vhiZe retaining a spirit 
of cqnstructive criticism and reasonable dissent. (J. 
Pat.rlck in. Looking At, ERIC Clearinghouse for Social 
^ Stud^es/Soclal Science Education; 1977, p- 1*) 

Th$ new citizen education recognizes that the preparation of ^ 
^ young citizens relles^^ ikbre than the classroom and the individual 
teacher-* The home and the community are important Influences in shap- 
ing the' knowledge, skills, and dispositions that comprise responsible 
and^ effective citizenship. Institutions such as the school system and the 
courts also haVe slg^ilflcant roles In Imparting knowledge and expectations 
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about citizen behavior*- Professional educatbi^s and researchers provide 

theoretical frameworks within which programs of Instruction are put Into 

< 

practice across the nation* ^ - S ' 

This volume focuses on the particular ct>ncerns of citizen education 
In the ar^as of school governance and cj^sroom climate* These are ^ 
largely holistic^ process^oncerns* Two quettlonte underlie the partlc- 

/ 

ular focus. How does the way In which a school Is managed Influence the 
concepts of authority, responsibility, rights/and freedoms they are 
Included in sti^ents* cltlzensjeducatloP'preparatlon? How does a^&lass- 
roomys O):ganlzatfl.on dr the design of the school's envlrontnent Influence 
the perception of the "climate'* of thaV Institution an^ Its citizen 
education program? / ^ ^ , 

To answer these questions, Research foi; Better Schools ^ (RBS) conduct- 
ed several activities that gave scholars an<M^ractltloners opportunities 
to meet and discuss their common concerns* An RBS colloquium on behavior 
variables related to citizen education was held In Philadelphia on 
Ma/ 11-12, 1978 and Involved national scholars 'and educators* An Executive 
Academy^ p^sented under the sponsorship of the Pennsylvania Department of - 
Education^ was held February b^J&^ 1979| and Included educators from across 
the state* A two-day collbqulitm for school personnel from the- trl-state 
(Delaware » New Jersey, and Pennsylvania) region was held In Philadelphia 
on May 29, 1979, ^nd provided opportunities for, specialists, from three 
research areas to consider the spe^^flc citizen education concern^ of 
school governance and classroom climate* The papers of th^t colldqiilum 

; 7 
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are the major portion of this volume* The research areas examined 
Include political socialization^ human growth and development, ajrf^lnstl- 
tutlonal enijlronment'.'' , One of the main goals .of the Hay colloquium was 
to become awi^e of the contribution of these 'research areas \o an under- 
standing of school governance and classroom climate. 

Political socialization Is a research §rea long concerned with 
seihool govenianc£ Issues: The atea has developet^Sah exteriislve literature 
and political socialization specialists have sought empirical evidence 
about at le^st four student outcomes ^closely related to citizen education: 
politlcaf knowledge » political attltjCdes, and values towarcTsoClety and 
politics^ attitudes toward political participation^ an* participation In 
political or quasl-polltlcal affairs*- As researchers in political soclall- 
zatlon% Judith TSlllesple and Mary Sbley addressed RBS^ May colloquium* • 

Human growth ^and development Is a resea^^c^i area, closely associated 

xtfltl) child ^psychology and social development. Whether child-centered or 

lea^-ner oriented, the characteristics of the .maturing citizen / through 

childhood^ adolescence^ and early adulthood^ are concerns for the ways 

* 

schools are' governed and- classrbQm^ managed. Specialists In thl& area 
,have recently begun to explore children's cbneeptlons of cofanunlty and 
government and to suggest staged of societal -understanding* David ElHInd 
addressed the May 'colloquium and discussed a topic on human gtowth and 

. development * ^ ^ . \ ^ 

f ! ' * - 

Instltutlorial^envlronnien^^^ a research area which only recently has 

' , beguil to be addressed by^educatlonal scholars and prdctltlQners* Their 
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focus jiSB largely been to study causal effects, to explore why and how ' 
certain settings or Institutions seem to create more, conducive atmo- 
spheres for learning* To some extent, research In tt>ls area to date has 
oidy unearthed new Issues and uncovered further unresolved questions* ' 
14evertheless , the work o£ these research specialists may prov$ to be 

highly significant to understanding the variables on which decisions 

I ^ 

4bbpt schooling policies are made. Paul Giirop addressed^ the May collo- 
quiiiro aJ^ discussed a topic on Institutional environment* ^ 
4 ' The May colloquiiiro sought to achieve two other goals In addition to 
building an aw^reqess of the three research areas as related to govern- 
ance, classroom climate,^ and Issues of citizen education. First, the 
colloquium sought to bridge the comnunicatlon gap that exists between 
theory and practice In eilucatlonal, research. University scholar s\lnfr^-^ 
quently have the opportunity to exchange ideas with policy makers and 
curriculum planners actively enj^aged in the schools « Each major area 
paper was thu^ critiqued by botl;) a theorist or researcher and an ediica- 
tlonal i^ractitionei^ Second » the colloquium sought to 7a<5111tate discus-^ 
slon by acadaniclans and school personnel on what suggestions they have 
for ImprdVing citizen education by actual practices of governance and 
changes in instructional environment." State agency, district » and local 
school staff persons were encouraged t6 share their perspectives of the 
problems of governance and classroom management In discussion groups of 
colj-oquium pattlclparits* Summaries of the discussions among participants 
have^beed Included in the conclusion of this volume* - • 



In addition to. the papers of S:he May c^lloSjuluin^ a paper by 
Lee H* Ehamn on political socialization research originally presented 
at the HBS Pennsylvania Executive Acaden^r has been Included In thls- 
volumeV Similarly^ J^hn DeCecco and Petra Liljestrand completed a 
paper on the resolution , of school conflict for the RBS colloqulJUtD on 

/ ■ . . . * ^ • 

behavior variables^ aod that paper has also been Included la this 

^collection* Both of these studies contribute to the central topics of 

concern and complement many points made by the colloquium authors* 

Tl^e first three chapters of the volume present the major papers of 

the^ three research area scholars* The three subsequent chapters contain 

commentaries^ by other scholars and practitioners on each of the research 

area presentations* The final chapter filghlights major themes of school 

* 

governance and classroom climate >nd lists suggestions regarding actual 
practices for citizen education made ^t the May colldtjulum- Extensive 
.bibliographic citations are made thwughout the volume and a compjrehen- 
slve reference list can be found at the end of the document. 
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SOCIALIZATION PEKS9ECTIVES FOR SCHOOL GOVERMANCE AND aASSKOOM CLIMATES 

Judith Glllesplel^nd Mary Soley 
Program In Educational Policy and Change 
UorkshoiT in Political TjE^-feory and Policy Analysis 

Indiana University, Bloomlngton ^ . 

^The topic of 'school governance and classroom cllmattes Is a complex 
one, both^heoretlcally and practically- ^ It can be approached in a vari- 
ety of vays*^A tripartite division of the study of school governance 
and classroom climates Into organizational, human development^ and sC>clal- *■ 



Izatlon perspectives reveals a great deal'of variation. In addition, 
differences vlthln a particular perspedtive may be as significant as 
those across them* - * 

Within the socialization field, researchers have used, various ap- 
proaches In their study of school governance. and classroom climate. Some 
have used a tievelopmental^app^oach. Itere st^ages'^pf cognitive and affec- 
tive development have been studied .directly, and student growth has become 
the focus of the study of school governance and classroom climates. 
Questions such as^ow students acquire knowledge, skills and attitudes y 
become the chief questions for study* Normally, th^ learning environment, 
rather than the social and/ or political 'structure 'pf 'schools and class- 
rooms, la of primary concern* 

Other researchers have looked at. agents of socialization, including 
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t^arents, teachers, njedla heroes and heroines, and poMtlcal figures , 
such as the President. In essAce, this approach indicates' that people 
or Institutions Impaxft oii student attitudes and behaviors. 

third way of looMng at the topic ihvblves the study of sociali- 



zation processes "S^^ a dieniocratlc systems approach. Here researchers 
have been concerned with questions of loyalty and support, or integra- 



tion of the citizen Into the larger political system; Under this 'ap- 
proach, the chief area c^f study is t;he role of educational governance In 
Igeijieral cltlzenshfp t;rainlng.* ' ^ 

The particular sociall^tlon perspective one takes does make a 
difference* Let.us consider, for example, the socialization of a typlcftl 
middle school student* We wfll look at Susie, a seventh grader^ v^rst 
^ from a developmental perspective* This perspective would focus our 
attention on Susie's parjtlcular potential fot cognitive growth, and her 
affective capabilities. \It ^h(ul^ recognize a major tdevelopmental poten- 
tial at this age level as well as. the problems associated with Susie's 
transltloi^, Into puberty md her peer group orientation* 

' 'Vet^wfe could^^ke a different' approach' to understanding Susle*^ 
■ Using the ^gent of ^socialization approach, we would look at Susie s ' 
\^arents, her teachers, the heroes and heroines she comes ^In contact with 
In the meldla, and her relationship to major figures In the society* We 

/ ; ^ ■ ' 

would look at tl;le influence of each of these agents and see what Impact 
they have on sUsle* We would try to encourage change In the agents 
operating in Susl^^s life, rathei? than focus directly on Susie's 



development ' ^ * 

Flnalij, ,wfe coul^ approach th^ study of ^sle a cl-tlzen. Here 

we would focus on Susie's role In the larger society:' hiiKW' (and whether) 
, she will vote, what groups she w£ll join, what contributions she will ^ 

.make to t\er woxk place or community. ^ " ' c 

' > None- of these approaches d:S- used exclusively by any group of re- 
, searchers or practitioners, yet how, the three'' are combined' makes a Teal 

\ * ^ ' ; " ' ' ' * 

, difference. I-ri this paper we will Qutline a variety of perspectives &rom^ 

• ' _ ', ' 

the soclallzatloa field and sketch the impllcatlorhs of these perspectives 
for sch^pl governance and classroom cliirates. We will examine the^ 
answers they give to import an t'^ovemance questions. In addition, we 
will consider-^ what answers are not provided by the perspectives and what 
new questions are raised. We will proposer an ecological^ approach, as a 
way of integrating the salient features- of a variety of ' socialization 
perspectives. Finally, we will 'provide some suggestions for Improving 

"^^he.study oi school ahd cl^s^room governance. ^ 

^ ^ r , . . 

Socialization Perspectives ' \ 

It Is probably Important to Begin with a definition of socialization. 
Itost people view socialization as^^^^^rocess through which values and ' 
habits are acquired. Formal and infonoal learning^ experiences .serve to 

i 

teach us those attitudes, values and behaviors which then become Incor- 
porated Into our llfe-stjles The socialization process is a dynamic one 
of growth and development. It Includes the growth of Individuals, tjie 



prt)ges& tflrough which societal Institutions Infltience Individuals, and 
the impact of a broad range of global Interaction patterns. 

There gre probably over a dozen perspectives on the spc^lizatibn 
process. As stated earlier^ three will be described in this paper:, the 
devetCfpmental approach, the socialization agents approach, an^ the demo* 
cratlc systems approach. Major concepts within each perspective will be ' 
discussed along with the findings and Implications for school governance^ 
and classroom climates* , . ' 

reVelopmental Approach ^ . 

A variety of reseaiJih efforts^ Inaliidllng those of Plaget (Glnsburg (t 

.Opper^ 1969) and Kohlberg C1971) fall into this category. From ^n.edu- 

* * , ■ it 

catlonal p&rspectlve, the developmental approach focuses on growth 

»■ ^ 
patterns o'f youth and the processes through which children develop thelt 

. ^ ^ \^ ^ 

cognitive,- affective and participatory 'potential * 

' . -. ^ 

/ ' 

' There are several major concepts which characterise a devel^opmental 

' - " . ' *^■ 

approach, - These Include cognitive growth^ affective ^rowth^ sta^ges of 

growth, and identity, A great deal of research has been done surround- f 

' Ing each of\the major, concepts^ mdking contributions to the understanding 

of child develoj^ment . 

~ ( 

"Cognitive growth reflects^the intellec'f^lal development of youth, 
generally through schooling* Research bj Plaget^ Bloom (1956J- and others 
shows distinct stages of cognitive growth -which begin wltK a recall 
relationship to idiawledge^ and extend through the capability to deal with 



evaluative principles. Findings from this research ^av&i demonstrated 
that students* cognitive behaviors can be molded and changed through the 

■ . . r\ V ■ ■ 

schooling process. Both classrooms and sc'hools can affecjt the tognltlve 
growth of children meaaurably* . * " * j , 

Other research has shown that the Informal'envlronment In schools^ 
in a^«3dltlbn to the loxTnal cprriculum; influences tlie cogn^tiv^ develop- 

* . " • * 1 

me^t of atudents* Students who participate more are Key figures ;in 

aports^ctlvltles ,or school^ councils and tend to get better grades and 

to demonstrate more cognitive growth* Thus, the general school eovlfon- 

ment"the claasroom* the extracurricular activities and the ; curriculum— ' 

.... V . ' ^ " "' / ■ ^ ■ ', \ 

influejices cognitive development (Newmann, 1970)** Socialisation theorist 

have been 'particul0Tly* interested in the ways in which cognitive piten- 

tlal develops and^prdducea in^iuiring, tl^lnking atudent;;* Fo^ example, 

Bruner*s (1960) research s^tates that the process of thinking Igrows pver 

time as the variety of instructional techniques and opportunist les wj^thin 

the school envlronment^are accessible to students* 1 

The second major concept within the developmental approach is 

affective growth- Here the moral and emo^tiiai^ development ofi stude^its 

are of primaty concern* The acquisition of values, attitudes ^nd beliefs 

are part of the developmental process- Kohlberg (1971)' and otiiers hafve 

J 

developed theoriw of how youth acquire values and attitudes- llhey 
believe that scudents^ capacity for moral reasoning cdn be expa^ided 
^through Experience with valulftg situations known as. moral dilemmas* 
^ Research in thla area arose out of a need to Integrate affective 



fifroytti and development into the curriculum* < During the 1960s, curricu- 

7 

/lum projects' placed a great emphasis oh cognitive skills. , Educators 

'/ ' ■ ' ' ' ^ 

I have begun to recognize the need and potential for affective growth 

' through classrooirt and school governance patterns* Currently, several 

projects are operating which stress the acquisition of valuing skills 

and their applications* 

The third concept under the deyei^opmental approach Is the stage 

theory of growth* This 1^ most often seen as a linear process, although 

current research is indicating its interactive, or cyclical nature. 

- * Y. 

Researchers who study both cognitive and^af fective processes attempt to 
plot stages through which ^tudents move and^factors which encourage or. 
inhibit cognitive and affective, development * Within this framework, 
leartilng activities S^d environments are constructed to facilitate' 
iqovement to higher Stages* 

'Thfe fiaal'ma^or concept Involves td^atlty,' In^rikson's C19^8) . 
telrms, the concept of . identity^ inclqdes tVe s^lf, the learning process, 
and identification 'with aad through others* Here, the developmental 
approach focuses on the individual In a variety of dimensions in the 
development of a coherent .personality and a set of role behaviors! 
Identity can be studied in personal or interactional terpis* In the Tatt 

■T 

case, the school becomes an Important environment for the creation of. a 
positive self-image* Organizational structures and learning experiences 
are created in order to fo^ster individual identity* 

These concept .(^tain several implications for school govemahce, 
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and classroom climate* C^rtainly^ people who follow the developmental 
approach will focus on students as individuals within schools* Cover- 
nance will be determined In drder to Influence students* developmental 
patterns* Rules which regulate and those which of^er opportunities will 
be designed to enhance the potential' fpr stiident development* 

' ' ft 

^socialization Agents Approach 

The second perspeetiVe on the socialization process is the agents 
approach^ Its focus is on people and Institutions and is prljnarily con-^ 
cemed with the socialization agents In the educational^ economic^ and 
political sectors* The classic research by Hess and Torney (1967) 
reflects the influences that Individuals and groups can have on students 
attitudes and betiaviors* They Infer from their data^ for example^ that 
the school is the most influential political socialization agent with 
respect to attitudes- about* good citizenship^ compliance with ru]^ and 
authorities^ attachment to symbols' ^d ^institutions^ 2^ Independence 
from partisan politics, ' . ' ' ^ ^ 

The ma^or conc^ts within. this approach are: institutions^ roles^ 
and the relationships between agents and those who are being socialized* 
How the school operates as a total institutiopL is of concern* The 
school serves mahy functions that influence students. The level of 
bureaucracy^ the systems of-control^ and the, flexibility of the environ- 
ment are all studied. . ^ 

Institutional org^ization and the role each Institution plays are oi 



primary interest, bindings demonstrate that a wide varlfety of institu- 
tlonal a^ent? are interactive — the home, the school, the iriedla, and 
community organizations (Remy, 1977), This apufoach definitely wideijs 
the range of factors that affect and contjrol students. It requires th^e 
definition of a role for education within a complex set of inStitutiona, 
In the past, this role has not been well-defined, and schools have 
assumed a wide variety of responsibilities in the socialization process, 

^search findings have been contradictory regarding the school^s 
influence on students' attitudes ^nd beh^vloVs* It is apparently one of 
a sen of socialization influences* Yet the school's particular power 
and^±^act are as yet -ill-defined* Langton and Jennings C1968) , for 
example, found that the civics and government curriculum l^ad little or 
no Impact on political attitudes of students, except in the "t:ase of 
their b^acK subsample. Ehman C1972J , however, found a positive relation- 
ship between ytocial studies courses and political efficacy and no dlf- 

* \ * - ^ ' 

ferential , racial effects* Identifying, the "hidden'' curriculum of the 

* 

institution adds Another agent of socialiitation. -Very few studies, 

^ ^ ^ ^ : ■ ' - ^ - ' ^ 

'however, nave focused on multiple agents or discriminated among, tlie 
influences that different institi^loas might have*^ < ' / 

Another major concept in the socialization approach Involves the 

< 

role that indivlduala^take in interacting with students* Here research** 
ers hare been concerned with the roles modeled by parents, teachers^ 
media heroes and heroines, and political figures such as the President* 
How these role3 are taken by adult agents and tow students are socialized 
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as a result Is a major focu3 for stud^^* Agaln\ research results ar^ 
confused* It Is not clear what particular Influences are dlstln^ulsh- 
ahle across, for example, both teachers and paren^.s, although It Is clear 
that they are both important role models for student development* 

' A final ccmcept In this' approach focuses 'on the relationship between 
agents and those who are bekng socialized* Researchers are Interested 
In Interaction patterns between pfLrents add children, as well'as between 
teachers and students*, S^^dearch along these lines focuses on Interaction 
patterns In the classroom as well as those among students, teachers, and 
administrators Olthln school settings* Findings reflect that both the' 
quantity and the jquallty of Interactions can impact dramatically 
students* attitudes and behaviors (Ehman, 1969)* 

Implications of .the sociaiization agents approach for school gover- 
nance and classroom climates are many* Those studying scho^As throuf^h 
thl^ approach would first look at those In cKarge and sltudy them In terms 
of their impaction stiiidents* The study of the principal, for example, 
and his or het relationship to teachers. and students would be a good 
e^mple of this approach tOvSoclallzatlQn* 

The* approach would'also imply^ a focus on rules within the school 
sysxem* The total school environment, a5 well as classroom regulations, 
would be examined* As rule-mak4iig agents, administrators and teachejrs 
^would be a primary focus* The effect' of rules on interaction patterns 
between these agents and students would he a major a^rea for strfidy* 

The approach would also call for widening -the concept of education / 



^and its potential impact to a variety of agents who «hare responsibility 
for students* schooling* There Is a current move to broaden the study 
of educational Interactions to include the community, the home, the work- 

iplace, and even the. mass media* All relevant socialization agents and 
their interaction with students are open to Investigation* For example, 
Chaffee (1977) summarized the research to date relating mass communlca* 
tion to political behavior* One conclusion states that the mass media 

■ 4 

constitute the principal source of political Information for young 
people* Children who pay close attention, to news In ^he media ^re also 
more likely to discuss public affairs In the home* Clearly, inass commu- 
nlcatlon Is an Important factor that must be taken Into account In con- 
ceptuallzlng any system of political education* * 

A final Impllpatlon, of this approach to school governance^and class- 
rooms involves focusing on ag^ts of socialization as Initiators of ) 
change. Age^His are concerned about their Impact on students and' woi{^ld 
change their ovn behavior in order to change students^ behavior* Much 
of school reform has focused on changing the agents of soclallzatlx^n 
rather than trying other means to make an impact on students' attitudes 
and behaviors* 

Democratic Systems Approach 

* ■ ' \ * 

J*- 

The last approach to be discussed Is the democratic systems 
approach* It deals with the Interaction of school and society, and 
participation within the school system* Here the bc)v>o1 is seen as a 
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practice arena for socializing students to assise adult roles in the 
democratic processes of the larger society* Studies . done by Eaiton and 
Dennis (1969) reflect this particular approach. This roles students play^ 
in school and society become a primary concern, ^ ^ ^ 

The tn^^jor concepts In this approach are attitudes of suppott for. 
the deiaocratlc system, participation, representation and change* A ^ ^ 
recurrent theme In a democratic theory Is whether or not .support fo^ 
democratic norms exists within society* Normative as well as descrip- 
tive theories reflect thl^ concern, Many researchers hav^ attemptad to 
determine i^hich socialization processes help facilitate support fcyf 
democratic i^rms* Findings reflect that a school^s democratization '^y 
or may not result in/sup^portlve attitudes on the p9rt of students « p Cur* 
rl^cula designed to increase support for democratic principles -^lave not 

* . ' ' r 

proven to Increase adherence (Ehman, 1977)*^ While support is gene;fally 
found in' the abstract, little consensus exists in the application of 
democratic principles in specific situations* 

The second major, concept involves participation*-^ T'hose Interested 
in a d'emocratlc systems approach focus on a controversy that has been 
wide-ranging over the last decade* TI^s controversy Involves thfe extent 
and form of participation that is necessary for citizens to support, the 
democratic syatem* Some argue that partlclpatl^on Is pot necessary on 
the part of all citizens as long as segments of the public are Informed 
and vigilant (Dahl^ 1956)* On the other hand, other^ ^rgjie that some 
forms of participation are necessary on the part of all citizens in o»der 



to maintain* the democratic \/ay ^of life tPateman* 1970). This concept ^ 
* ' involves looking at schools in terms of their socialization of st-udentsf \ 



for democratic participation Both J^nside the classroom and in gen^<Sl 
school^ governance- In this situation^ student participation in tc^oX ^ 
govetTiancB""and~r lass room organization Is considered to be an importai^^ 

part of socialization training. • t ■ T'- * 

' ^ ^" i ' 

It is worth noting here that participation has most' often b^en con*,^ 

sidered by ^researchers as a one-way process. For example^ administratots , 

^ 

may *'allow" students to participate in student councils, ^n eff^Qj:V 

they control the boundaries undefr which students participate. \Re«ear^h*<^ ^ « 

ers are beginning to explore' more reciprocal reldtlonsliips and thel^*' 

npact under the rubric of- the idea of '*co*production. Co-pr^uctlon \ 

involves joint planning^ declsibnr^making^ and ijaplementation efforts. ' 

It is to be hoped that some comparative work will soon begin on thfe , 

differential Impact of these two approaches on studgnt citizenshi'g * / "^'^ 

activities. ' ^ ^ - ^ / ^ 4"^** < ' 

" ' * • V ^' : "3 ,i 

Keprestotatloji i.s another- key concept involved In tills "approactiV* * * * 



Here th^re Is a basic concern for studet\ts' rights snd rfes^onSbfll'tfies > 

.within the school add. general political systenu How stud^ts ^re repre-^* 

^ ' * ^ ^ \' ^^'^ ^ 

sen ted becomes a major focus for study: Ttesearchejrs are recbgnlzirife. tbe,; 

*. ' * ' 

Importance of students* rights and how representati6n\lmpacts students-''^' 

• ^ ' • ' • ■ . . 

direct participation in school goven^aTice . " ^ ' - 

A final major concept within this approach Invdlves thang^. Here-* * 
researchers and practitioners have focused on the need for citi^ens'to* 
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participate-^' changes In the system In bqth formal and informal ways- 
Changes within the school classroom whl^Ji are student Initiated become 
^^iSiJor focus of attention. The iftp^ct of such activity on students' 
' attitudes and behaviors Is Included* ^ ' 

H Th« liBpllcatlon^s* for utilizing the de^hocratlc systems approach for 

^y^^iflii&r St ending school governance and classroom climates are several- On 
the one hand, governance questions focus on, the society and^ the need for 
support of general societal norms through attitudes and participation. 
, ^ On the other hand, iipeciflc kinds of citizen t^artlcliLatlon and training 
beconke an Important focus* Both the micro* and macro-soclallzatlon 
aspects of de^ocratlc^ sfvstems would be at the h^art of ^ny, study that 
Included a democratic systems approach.^ - " 

' A democratic 9ysf6ms approach ^so tend^ to focus on preparatlion 

•V > ' -J ' " ' 

for tlte future* In thlQ sende, both school ^g^emaiKre and classroom 
envlr^ment prep^are future t;ltlzens for ^partlclpq^tlon in^the democratic 
system* They would be^ cdncemed about the future^ shape of the democratic 
system and how clt,i^en participation wodld impact ttpon It* 

Governance would also be viewed In terms of participation* Here' 

' tlie ent;lxe question of who governs or which citizens govern is a major 

*^ . ^ 

case In polij^t* Implications for^school governance would Include raising 

questions as to appropriate paijtlclpatlon and representation In school 

- 

pol;lcy as well as In classroom declslon^maklng* 

. . y 

Thfe approach also raises a major Issue of control and how leader- 

follower ^relationships are, conducted In a democratic system. How much 



control and for what purjpft^ses Is an essential question here* The \ 
socialization process which builds support may or may not be one which 
results from control of or by a^ given set of people* 

All these different approaches have a great deal to say about how 
schools, administrators. and teachers treat students* In the first in-* 
stance, the developmental approach, students are the subject of- gover- 
nance qtnesttons. Their developmental needs are of primary concern. In 
the second approach, socialization- agents are concerned with their o 
behaviors and relationship to students'. In the democratic systems ap- 
proacH, studend^ are part of a group that extends beyond the school and 
their preparation focuses on larger societal purposes^ In each case, 




- guste will be treated differently within the school system and within 
the classroom and will be prepared fo> different types of roles within 
society* ^ , ' . 

The impllcatlona for research Hre great, as are those for practice* 
W^^erT^e whole^^^estion of school change is raised, the Issues qf who 
governs Chat cfiange and who reforms whom are major ones*" Uhether these 
Issu^ are admlnlstratlor , . currlcular or community related,' the extent 
to which education i'S a collaborative process, concealed with both 
students ^nd prof essional'educators, is influenced dramatically by the 
type of approach employed** , * • ^ 
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^Issues in School and Classroom Governance ^ 



We all know that arlLarge part of problem' solving depends oti the 
perspective thAt la taken by those Involvfed In the process* Often^ basic 
value assumptions^ , and structural questions remaiji^ hidden from view* We 
have seen that there are real differences in soelallzatlon approaches ^ 
and In their Implications for school and cl^sstoom governance* Our ^ . < 
purpose here Is to d^onstrat^ how generic governance Issues can be 
-handled differentially depending on the approach that Is^used^ and to 
propose an Integrated^ ecological' approach to problem solving* 

Roles.of the School * ' 1* ■ ' " 

One promtaent Issue In school and classroom^oVernance Is the role 

^ > ^ ■* ' i 

of the school In student learning* As societies have become ^more com- 
pleXt the school has taken* on new responsibilities* Academic and voca^ ^ 
tlonal preparation, social training and the preparation of citizens, and 
the teaching of humanistic^ values have all become part'of Jthe school's 
role* , ' 

The variety of purposes and goals for the school poses a governance 
problem** Uow siihools state purposes and goals can be Influenced dramai- 

'tlcally by the perspective that Is taken* Suppose, for example^^ that 
school administrators or teac^iers decide to provide quality education* 
Their perception of what Is quality education could vary depending upon 
the particular socialization approach that they ased* Using a 'develop- 

^mental perspective might lead them to focus on student competencies* 



T^iey would J)robably view the goals .of the school In t^ynns of the cogni- 
tlve and affective characteristics of their students* 
' ' From «n agents perspective, the en^re problem would look very 

different. School administrators ^uld 'be concerned about their behavior 

f * 

^ and the ^^rposes .and ^oals that are fujlfilled in administration, A goal 
^ of 'Improving communicdtfon between administrators and ^eachers in the 
^^s^chool would fall tKi<^er this classification, as Wuld'a tel^cher's goal . 
to, provide. more inquiry activity in his or her classrodm. Under a demo- 

• cratic ^st«ms perspective, however, purposes and goals would relate, to 
larger cbtmnunity or societal issues. Goals such as preparing knowledge- 

/ able citizens would fall under thi^ classification. Thus, we see that 
the role of tKe school and the object bf school governance would be 
different depen^Jii^g on'the socialization perspective whieh was taken. 

Although issaes of purpose can be confronted directly by soclaliza- - 
tipn approaches, ^ some question? are^ altogether avoided. For example, 

none of the approacKes 'helps in answering questions of student needs as - 

, J- * 

, perceived by the students them^el^s^. None of the socialization ap-* 

proaches provide "b^ottoin-up''' stra^^^^fl^^s, They'are all concerned with 

" w|iat happens 'Whetr|a' glven^^set of factors operates on the^ individual ^r 

I - * . 4 ^ ' 

on the *init of analysis* They do not consider how the self--declared 

* ^ . ii ^ * 

needs of students can impact on school goverjiknce , 

r> '■" ^ * 

One icurrent program, the School Environmental) Impact Program, at 
Indiana University, ^.s. designed* to surface a set of strategies for school 
. governance base<l on students* needs. An array of heeds are, being. 

■ . 18 . 
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Identified, strategies forr responding to those needs are being 
addressed.^ Such program does not take any of the three socialization « 
perspectives, but begins with the artlculatl(^jieeds of the student as a 
factual base for developing' programs which will serve those needs* This 
perspective Is not within the purvlew.of socialization approaches, 

r • ' ' ^ ' . — = 

although cqmlderatlon of dhe reverse direction of most socialization 
theorles'oan help to^^gulde such Inquiry In the development of workable 
strategies for meeting ^student needs In schools* 

Gov&rriaace Structures ^ 

A aecond significant Issue vhi.ch Is often raised In school and.jclass- 

- ■ ' '■ ^. 

room governance^ involves the structure of the school or the classroom 

Its fit to the heeds of the participants. Surely thfs Issue Is 
handled differently depending on the apptbach one takes. Many of the 
Individualistic teaching ^trat,egles, £or ^example, grow out of develq;|>-* 
mental socialization theories and certainly are implied by their findings. 
The same Is true of school learning caters and modular scheduling 
designed to fit the needs of individual students. 
, On the other hand, when the agentis approach is used, a. great many 

( V , ' ' ' ' 

different types of structures are developed In order to mi^et a^lminlstra* 
tors* and teachers* sianagerlal needs* - Scheduling ^nd school responsl-^ 
bllltles for teachers are one example; another exan^i^e wou^U b^^tlie 
classroom which Is structured to fit the teacher's nee'^s i^t^^S!^^^^ 

A systems approach would necessitate an entirely different governance 



structure. • In this case It would be detenslned In terms of the fit of 
the school structure to the general society or connnunity, and the fit of 
the classroom to' the school* A set of interlocking, structures which 
serve the interests of the more general ^sy^tem would be considered, 
classroom structure, for example, would reflect general school and sys-* 

' c 

temic processes In a society, acnd teachers would attempt to'tnodel 
societal roles* ^ ^ 

With ^fis i^ssue, too, there are several questions xinanswered by any 

of the socialization approaches* Although a great deal of attention^has 

t / * 

been^paid to the democratization of schools, few schools Would be con-- 

sidered deiDocracie5« .A larger question of whether or not tvondenio-^ 

cratic structure of the school makes a measurable difference in student 

attit;udes or Jbehaviors, or their future societal roles,, is left unan-^> 

swered by socialization research under atiy of the perspectives* 

Several studies have demonstrated contradictory results* One study 

conducted by Ehman' and Gillespie (1974) demonstrated that both, elite 

* 

(meaning top-down} school organizations and participant, (meaning consen* 

* 

sual decislon^^l^lng) organizations have positive effects on studentsV 
attitudes and participatory behavior* Although the participant struc- 
tures promoted a greater degree of positive attitudes and participation, 
the relationship between the degree of authority and control eXerci^ed 
In tile school and positive outcomes In terms of students^ tru§t, Integra 
tlon, efficacy and partJLcipatl^ habits was cun^i linear rather than 
linear da the^ democratization contuuum* These tVpes of results need to 



be explore)9^ Soclallzatl6n approaches do not take such questions Into 
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account , 

Hor do existing socialization 'approaches confront the qjiestlic%|i^.i)f 
the long-term impact of school structure or classroom governance* We 
have Qo idea, for example whethw or not authoritarian govemai)]^ s^truc- 
tures have a l9|ll|-*teiin authoritarl^ lAipact on thei^r participants* 
Longitudinal studies which trace attitudi4 and behaviors of students 
over extended periodt? of time are needed before we can recognize the 
impact of .the structure of school or classroom governance on partlcipdl{nts 
within the school community. 

Governance Processes . " ^ * 

^/A third issue revolves' around, the p^cbcess of gqv^mance* This is 

^ ■ ' ■ y 

always a problem id schools* Key questions of representation and partl-l 
cipation^kre constantly being tested and retested in most schools^. They 
are often tested in classrooms* 

Host of the socialization approaches provide scant attention to 
process variables* The systems approach probably offers the most direct 
focus on processes* Geherally^ studies have found th^t participation 
Improves the process of governance in schools. Students^ teachers, and 
administrators all directly bWefit from their Involvement in decision- 
mailing (Kirst, i1p2) * What is. not clear Is what'lnq)act different gover- 
nance strategies have* lf« for example a majority rule is used in 
teacher meetings rather than a more exclusive decision process ^ it is not 

• ^- 
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clear what short'- or long-term difference the rule makes for teachers' 
attitudes and behaviors* 

Even, the systems approacti leaves out key questions which are impor- 
tant fn any overview of school and classroom governance processes* 
Questions about what types of participation are appropriate for various 
participants in the school community are left unaddressed by socialize- 
tion theories* Key roles that Individuals might take In school or ^ 
classroom governance are left to speculation or determined by values 
rather than by adequate research findings* The question of the roles 
schools play In training students for participation is also left unan*- 

swered* ^ * 

f 

One recently published program, American Government: Comparing 
Political Experiences CCillespie and Lazarua, 1979), teaches 12th grade 
atudents specific participation skills* It is the first course of ita 
type In American government that systematically attempts to teach poll- 
tical participation competencies* tfe will only know through long-term 
atudies w^^h% or not student entry into the process of classroom 
governance haa an Impact* The same applies to school governance^ Uhless 
specific ^xperiment^ auch as the government course described above, are 
designed In auch a way that atudents can takea real part in the process 
of school governance, we will not know what the long-term impact is, nor 
will we be able to diatlnguish Important and productive ro lei for parti^^'' 
cipants* 

A second major process question which remains largely unresolved by 
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socialization research deals with how mch participation in the process 

of governance Is Important to the development of habits of participation. 

Although the democratic systems approach brings this Issue to the fore- 

front, the degree to which someone needs to participate In a school 

environment in order to develop important habits for societal roles Is 

not addressed by the democratic systems literature* 

Currently, the Energy Education Curriculum-Project In the State of 
2 

Indiana Is attempting to develop a K-12 curriculum to improve habdts of 
energy conservation among students* The curriculum stresses the develop- 
ment of competencies in Individual and group declslonnnaklng and partici- 
pation on energy Issues* Datd from this program may give some Informa- 
tlon about how habits ar^^^fomed and hov they are sustained through 
school environments; yet there Is no coAipS^able study from oth^ national 
state, or local curriculum efforts* Therefore, the ^uestloir cff how to 
develop sustained partlclpatlon^^blts remains^ ' 

School Change 

A fourth set of questions surrounds the subject of change In/^chool 
and classroom environments* Socialization theories have been rightly 
categorized as static and, supportive of the status qpo* Even the roosts * 
dyn^lc of them do not take Into account changes in Institutions that 

occur over time* Without some type of change theory built Into soclall- 

> * , 

zatlen processes, they will be of little use to those who. wish to under-v 
stand socialization approaches to governance, or^to those who wish to 
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practice change In the schools* 

J 

There are several questions which highlight the barriers to approach- 

* -i > 
Ing problems of ^change* Regardless of wh^ch socialization perspective 

Is chosen, problems of ' aggregation face 'those Interested In school 

governance* Suppose^, for example, that we have an Image of the Ideal 

democratic polity* Suppose further that,w^ have an Idea of how scftiools. , 

socialize Individuals Into that polity* We are still operating on two 

levels* There is a macro or systems level, and the other Is a micro or 

Individual level* We do not yet know how people aggregate In order to 

make a systemic impact. Until new theories, findings, and practices 

dealing. with problems of aggregation and size can be articulated,' the 

question of how ^o .train an individual for a social role which depends 

* 

upon group Impact, either in a formal group or in an aggregate, will not 

be tesolVed. ^ ' . 

A second set of problems involves longitudinal analysi,s*^ Research 

conducted oveg: long periods of^^Qv^ is needed in order to allow research- 

era to describe change processes as well as to explain them, both on the 

individual and the xoacro level* Until studies of lang*term change are 

done, those vrho wish to Improve and ^staln long-term patterns of hehav- 

^ * ,h 
lor* Will be at a loss as to the change dynamic which allows for the 

support or change of institutional structures. , 
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An Ecoloelcal Approach 

All of the perspectives and issues that have 4>een raised here have 
led u$ to probe for a way that socialization approaches might be recon- 
ceptuallzed. The need for integration ^of these approaches Is obvious; 
no single socialization theory will provide an adequate theoretical or 
practical base for the solution of problems in school governance and 
classroom climate. 

One possible integrative approach may be termed ecological. Morm- 
ally^ one thinks of the environment when one thinks of ecology, and ^ 
indeed^ the socialization process does take place in both forma}, and In- 
formal environments inside and ^utdide ^he school. In effect, rules- of 

f 

governance are part of the 8chool*a eavlroiunent^ but so are the physical 
facilities^ the mobility pattemb of administrators^ teachers^ and stu<- 
dents^ and olher aspects of both the building and the symbolic environ- 
ment. Therefore^ when we talk about an ecological approach as integrating 
several socialization approaches, It Is Important'to consider that the i 
ecology of schools includes physical, psychological^ symbolic, and Inter- 
actional environments. 

All ecological approach would Include a focus on individuals and 
their development, ^lajor questions would involve developmental patterns 
and whether or not they are In harmony or In, discord with th^^nvironment 
of schools or classrooms- Individuals, in effect^ would be the points 
on the map through which we would plot the ecology o/ schools. Looking 
at a standard nap, we might think of th| cities as representing^ Individuals 
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The environment In and of Itself would be an Important factor, Uere 
we Integrate the systems approach to focus on rules and processes of 
government as part of the environment^^ which Individuals Interact, .The 
divisions In the environment ajr€ the jLze through which Individuals move 
and are of major significance. \Lookln;; again at a map of the Ignited 
States, for example, the environment of institutions could be seep as 
the state boundar^les; the rules would* regulste both wlthlri-state and 
between-state activities* 

We would also be concerned vlth interaction. In^effect^ through 
group processes, interactions provide the cem^t between the individual 
and Ms or her environjnentt In this way, agents of socialization would 
be important as they provide role models for Interactions with other 
individuals* The interactional ecology would provide the Toad'lftaps 
between indlyiduala, with the boundaries set by the school environment* 
Carrying the map analogy further, the interactional part of the environ- 
^ ment would be represented by the^connunlcatlon lines existing between 
cities within and among states. 

As hfts b^en shown, the ecological approach takes in all three 
socialization approacHea and provides findings which take a holistic view 
o^proces'ses of school governance and practices in the classroom* 

The integrative function of this approach can be further Illustrated 
by looking at Susie, a typical middle school s^tudent* Under this ap- 
proach, Susie would be viewed as interacting in a larger environment*. 
Her development would be seen as Influenced by and influencing a larger ) 

34 . ' ■ „ 
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Interactional network of which shells a part* The network would be ^ 

fluid, dynamic set of Interlocking relationships with friends, family, 

school participants^ and other socialization agents* Systemic rules/ 

* 

both formal and Informal^ that govern her attitudes and Behaviors would 
be of major concern* 

The ecological approach focuses on two major concepts which will 
aid our desire to provide a more multidimensional, holistic approach to 
socialization studies* Indeed^, one major concept Is th^t^^ol Integration, 
in this case be^|veen people and their environment* A second si^gnif leant ^ 
concept involves the human and nonhuiban resources which can 1>e' used to 
improve the quality of that integration^ Fxesearche^rs and practitioners 
alike often segment their thinking about achools and underutlltze the 

resources available to themi ^ Fbr these reasons, an ecologicaL approach ^ 

J- 

could add measura&ly to socialization research and school practice* 

As these ideas demonstrate^ the ecological approac>i can- provide 
integration for a variety of ao^riallzatlon theories* Although the eco- 
logical perspective itaelf is relatively well-developed, it, has no^ been 

applied to socialization processes* It is our belief that integrating 

> 

ecological snd socialization perapectives could providers dynamic and 
Important contribution both to understanding the socialization of indivi'- 
duals and groups^ and' to the study of the ecology of schools* 
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Conclusion ♦ 

One obvious, yet inporcant, general concluslbn Co tTils review Is " * 
that li socialization theories are -to be effectively utilized under^ 
stand school governance and classroom climate, they need to be .related ^ 
In some way to educational theories. Although we have created, some 

r \ 

vsf^e relationships here, no ona has ^eally attempted to Inquire system-* 
atlcally Into possible patterns of correspondence between the two-. Fpr^ 
example, do developmental approaches imply humanistic. Individualistic, 
or prograimned approaches to instruction? Do, democratic theory ap{)^oached 
iaply participant forms of education in which students and teachers 
jointly determine educational goals? Thinking through possible patterns 
of correspondence would greatly enhance the pbt^tial of any* soclaliza-* 
tion approach, - ^ . ; 

There are a, great many r^earch ImplicationB which stem from Hits 
review. For research putpoaes, it is clear that studies should Jfocus 
on the dynamics of the so civilization probers aad combine perspectives^ 
across various soctalixatlon approaches, Researcl^^^o be re^lifttic and 
usablft^ ahould also include people from the schools in its design, 
administration, and implementation, . . ^ 

* If research were ufidertafcen uaing an ecological approadh wtth a 
socialisation basis, new findings about soj&lalilsatloa dynamics would Ve 
possible. At this point; there is very little Icnown a1>out the ^d^amlcs 

* ■ ^ '' 

of growth or change in school environments or in ^school classroom^, . Qnly 
through this cOfld>liiatlon of approaches could we discover the main chaise 

♦ * 
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processes from a hollstW perspective* 

In terms of prac^lce^ the study Indicates that sheer Rareness of 



^socialization processes by schodl personnel Is important* Once aware- 
ness Is created^ however^ It Is Important to see socialization not as a 
statlq phenomenon^ but rather as a dynamic one* School personnel need 
to be as aware of long-*term changes that are occurring in students and 
other partlcljpants ^In^he school community as they are of the knowledge 
or cognitive gains that are measured by achievement factors* Finally^ 
a variety of factors need to be considered by school educators because 

^ 

the school £a octly one part of the socialization process* More attention 
. needs to be paid on a practical level to education going on In churches^ 
^^laces of vork, aad other cosmunlty lri^ltlt^ltl6i^s*^ ' ^ " 

Again^ the ecological approach could help school practitioner^ to 

real4ze (a a much greater extent the physical^ psychological^ and socfo- 

* ^^ 

dynamic aspects of their environment* If research were conducted from 
this perspective^ it could contribute explanatory recomnendatlons for^ 
school change^ as veil as suggest ways to imiurove school environments tp 
fit the maximum potential of administrators, teachers^ and students* 

The ecolQglcal approach Is certainly not the only solution to the 
problem of the Integration of socialization theories^ yet It bears' 
special attention given Its Integrative function and Its explanatory 
potential* ^We look fc^rward to a future when ecological studies with a 
socj^llzatloo base .will .serve as* the basis for a^ critique such as this 
one» 80 that we can see whether a new approach will fill Important gaps 
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in understanding and helR the pract^ of education In schofcls. After 
all^ without both the research and the practical application* soclallza- 
Clon theories will remain topics for conferences rather than operational 
aids for Improving education. 




Reference Notes 

J 

The School Environmental' Impact Fx<^gram is directed by Judith 

Gillespie at 'the Program, In Educatlo|ial Policy and Change at Indiana 

TTnlverslty* The Program Is funded by the Indiana TVepartment of * 

* 

Public Instruction.- Fpr further Information, contact the Director 
at the following addreas; Progrw for Educational Policy and ^ 
Chan&e^ Workshop on Political Theory and Policy Analysis, 814 East 
Third Street^ Sloomlngton^ Indiana 47405/ 

,The Energy Eduqatlon Curriculum Project la directed by Judith ^ *^ 
Glllasple at tfiie Program In Educational' Policy^ and Change at Indiana 
IMlverslty. The Program tflF;^^unded by the lod^anC'pepattment of ^ 
Public Instruction, /or further Information^ contact the Director 
at tbe following address; program in Educational Policy and Change, 
.Workshop on Political Theory and Policy Analysis, 814 East Third 
Street; Bloomliigton^ Indiana 47405. ^ ^ ^ 

The best articulation of the ecological approach to the study of 
schools we have found is In Lee F. Anderson^ The Ecology of Polltl- - 
cal Educatlorv In thfe United States ^ paper dgliyered at the Conference 
on Political Education In the Federal P^publlc of Gemiany and the 
jlnited, States, Indiana ITnlversity, Bloomlngton, Indiana, September, 
1975. > ' * . ^ ^ ^ 
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THE KfGHTS OF CHILDHENl 
^CHALLENGES IN TODAY'S WORLP 

David Elklnd \ 
Kllot-Pearsoa Department of Child Study 
Tufts University 



The'lssue of chlldreii*B rights a very large topic and one that 
cam be addressed from many different perspectives* This Is ttrue because 
children have many different se£fr^f rights: political, social, legal, 
human, and b6 on«^ Each^of these sets of rights Is Important and poses 
challenges In today^s world* Although I wish that'I were able to speak 
^to these many different set of rights, that Is beyoixd my range of 
, /Competence « I am ;a developmental^ psychologist and the only domalh I can 
^fiididress wltti ^h^Qiorlty-ls that of thlldren*8 psychological rlghtsi^ It 
Is these psychological rights "^hat wHl be the focus of this presentation* 

Before ^roceedlng^to that discussion, however. It might b^ well to 
say somethli^ about the concept of rights In/general* As I,understand 
the concept of i^Hts, It to do with entitlement, with birthrights, 
with vhat is due to children as a conaequence of their existence as human 
beings* The challenge which any set of rights ^^oses, then, Is hoti^' to 
ensure that d^Idven receive what la j^helr du6, that to whl'ch they are 

entitled. V Accordingly, In talking about children's .psychaloglcal Tights, 

* ' ,^ ' 

we "miat begin trlth their peychologlcal entltl^neOLj^^^d then look at the i 

■ A " *. 

challenges which that entitlement Inposes. 
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- CKlTdren^s Psychological Rights 

From a developmental point of view children can be said to be ^ 
growlng^/ ^6irlng and showing Individuals. Children grow In ^blllty^ In 
knowledge^^n skl^l* In Sensitivity^ tact» understanding, and much more. 
Children are also knowing Individuals Inasmuch as they are continually 
tr}|lng to make ^j^se out of the physical and social worlds In which they 
live. Finally^ children are showing Individuals In the sense th^t they 
seekVCo^express or torrepresent to oth^ers th&..p'fog1^e89 of their growth^ 



aiw of their 



attempts to make sense out ofs their world. - Talking, writing, 
dancing, painting, and' afiulptltiig are but some of the ways children * 
demonstrate their ^syn^ollzlng nature. 

It aeem^^ reasondble^. therefore, to suggeat that these basic 
psychological pr6penaltles of chlldrei^ be consj^dered rights and that 
children are entitled to Jthelr realization^ If we accept that children 
have a rl^ht to grow, to know and to show, what challenges does the 
future pose to- their realization? In answering this gu^stlon I will limit 
the^ discussion to our Am^rlcan^xperlence, This la necessary not only for 



reasons of apace but alao becauae /Children *s psychological rights are ^ 
(Conceived differently In different s<A:letlea. 

The Right to Grow - - * 

<■ ^ 
As Suggested earlier, the chlld^s right %o grow has many different 

■* " -f ^ *- 

facets; Intellectual, personal, and social. To my mind some of these 
rights to grow are In particular dangeV today, ^nd It |a these that I want 
to talk about In detail, ^Flrstf, there Is the chlld^s right to grow as a 
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totality which Is challenged by professional differentiation* Second* 
there Is the child's right to grow .at his or her own pace and time that 
Is c^a^enged by a misleading of our American value system* We need to 
address each of^^tftese rights In turn* 

The right to grow as a totality ^ At a recent national conference 
for child development researchers* I« became Increasingly uneasy ds I sdt 
through session dftei\ session of research reports* There were discussions 
of memory* of metamemory*' of space* time* perception* language and social 
cognition* I waS'Very Impressed by tife elegance of the research designs 
and thfi sophistication of the conceptualizations* What I missed was any 
sense of a child as a totality and any recognition that the nature of 
memory* metamemory and so on*,ftlght be very much Influenced by^wth^ 
character otytWat totality* Td be ^re* for research^puyposes^lt Is 
necesdar^ to deal with spMlflc dimensions and thldi^research fo^d do«s ^ 
little practical harm' so loiig as the researchers refraln^^fifOQ^ making 



practical sug^stlons* Where the lack o£ recognition of the child Is a , 
growing ^otallty^^ much more pernlcloi^ Is the^wfiole area of children 
wlt)i apeclal needs* A personal experience may help^to exemplify what I 
mediw Some years ago* I had the good fortune to visit ^^mall residential 

. ^ ■ 

school for emotionally troubled young people* The facility was run by a 
^usb^p^ and wife team* He was a retired* successful auto' executive dnd 
she was a gifted psychiatric social worker* Together they created* In the 
HOuntalns of Colorado* one of the most, successful therapeutic environments 
I have ^er ^een* ^ , , 




The Ingredients of that environment were easy to see, If not to 
duplicate. First, there were the personalities of the two people who 
. were strong, . gifted and caring. Then there was the family atmosphere. 
They .boys helped with the farming, the animal husbandry and the household 
chores* The* former auto executive took the lead and taught them the 
basics of farming and mechanics. He and his wife together offered 
regular sessions devoted to formal schooling* And in the evenlAgs, they 
provided their own entertainment with games, music, storytelling, and s 
readings 

Not long after I visited, the husband died of a heart rattack*. The 
^facility was taken, over by a younger couple who obtained grant support and 
b^oug^t in teachers, counselors, and therapists* In the new setup, a 
farmer taught the boys to farm, a teacher taught them t^i*cdJ,""aiiil a, ' 
counselor ; taught them to 'play* Each function became Identified with a 
different person* Moreover, each person, teacher, farmer, or counselor 

understandably felt that his or her contribution had the major therapeutic 

* * • 

effect* In fact, of course, the success of the program diminished 

- significantly* 

t have seen this happen in otfier settings. I think what happens is 
phat professional dlf^f erentia&lon of children's servlces'can take place 
*at the expense of the child's right to grow as a totality. Children 
%««ome attached toTonty a £ew adults, an4 this attachment is a prime' 
motivation for socialization, including schooling. When that attachment 
Is divided among many adults, Its motivating power Is lost. In addition. 
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and equally Inportant, the child losas an opportunity to be treated as a 
wholp person, the primary means by wh^h children can come' tb think of 
themselves as whole people, too* 

The threat to chlldren'^s right to grow as totalities (p'artlcularly 
those children with special needs) l^^^also threatened by our tendency to 
think of ^hlldren In terms of labels. 1 recall visiting a lab school 



for learning disabled children, The^^cms were small and contained little 
elfie besides a few desks and a blackboard. In each room a teacher worked 
Intently with the. children on math, or reading or writing. When 1 
wondeted out loud about the absence of color,, plants, animals, and 
manipulative materials, 1 was told that these would distract the 
children from their learning. ^ 

Although this example ±& perhaps an extreme case. It highlights .the 
tendency to teach to a child's labelled deficits, not to the chlljt. We 
become so concerned with remediating a part, that we forget the*whole. 
But a child Is not a disembodied deficit, nor Is a deficit that concrete 
embodiment of a child. Tlie concentration on a chlld^s deficiencies, 
however Well-intentlonfed, violates tft'e child's right to grow and function 
as a totality. We can help such children best by recognizing their . 
strengths as well as their weaknesses, their feelings as well as their 
verbal responsSs* and their need for play and creative expression as well 
as for work. 

Our language is unfortunate In the sense that It places the adjective 
before the noun. We speak of the deaf child, the blind child, the speech 
handicapped or the learning disabled child. Language suggests an order of 
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priority wITlch la cofttrary to the' child's right to grow as a totalltyr 
Bui: language la a servant^ not a maater^ and should not determ^ne^ our 
practice. In Mas^chuaatta» ve speak of chll4ren with' special needa. 

That» to me» puta the priorities where they should be» the child first 

f - _ * - 

and the apeclallty aecond. ^Language Is much easier to change than 
children and while changea In language use id.ll not cure the problem I 
have described, I, think It Is an Important and easily adopted corrective. 

The chlld» thettr has a right to grow as a totality. Two, challenges 
to this right to grow as a whole person are the differentiation of 
profeaalonal services for children on the one hand and the diagnostic' 
labelling and treatment of children on the other. To be sure» professional 
differentiation la important but It may go too far» to the point where It 
benefits the professionals more than the cfftldren served. In the same 
way diagnostic labelling Is valuable so long as the needs of the whole 
child are^pt ln mind. It Is only when the labels the part» Is taken, for 
the chlldt the whole^ that damage la done. The challenge for the future 
Is to enaure that the continued^ prof ess ionallzat Ion of services for 
children and more refined diagnostic categories do not threaten their 
right to grow as total persons. 

The right to grow at one's own rate and pace , We;^must» I thlnk» admit 
a peculiar paradox In modern society. Prior to Darwin^ men believed In 
their divine origin and rejected any klnahlp to animal species. ^Yet» at 
the aame tlme^ people In prelndustrlal societies were very well aware of 
their biological nature and accepted It with a certain zeatful vigor* 

. . ■ . 47 
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Today, In our post Industrial age we know very well that we are descended 
from spes sad otj^ animal lineage Is well established. But/ perhaps because 
modfrm society Is so far removed from nature* we oftQn Ignore our biology 
and treat ourselves and others aa If we were machlnesi not organlsmlc 
Heings. 

This Is particularly true l|i psychology anc^ In education. In 
psychology* for example* the tremendous Impact originally made by Plaget 
Is already blunted. We hear* from respectable voices* that the concept of 
stsges Is passe* that Infants can do what Plaget said only children can do* 
and that growth Is nothing more than the gradual secretion of knowledge, 
In education* too* the concern with the problem of the match* as J- McV, 
Hunt called It* Is no longer considered relevant. There Is no need to 
match the child's sbllltles with appropriate curriculum materials; all one 
needs to do Is teach skills* snd these can be taugfit as early as you,wlsh^ 
**Let*s get back to the basics of curriculum and Ignore this child develop- * 
meat rubbish." 

How easy It Is to forget that we sre biological as well as spiritually^ 
belags* Plaget noted this tendency In what he called *'the American 
' qu^stlon*^; if most children attain a certain stage at age six* how can we 
get them to attain It at age four? Yet^ we know that It takes an Infant 

nlae months to mature la the womb snd no one* to my knowledge* has argued 

r 

that we should -accelerate that process. I have not heard anyone say* w^ll* 
If It ustfally takes nine months* why can't It get to hsppen In seven 
inonchs* or three months. Yec^ once the baby Is out of tthe womb* 'we seem 
to lose our awsreness thst growth tskes tlme.^-^Whlle we are nkerely Impatient 
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with the time It takes for children to learn to walk and to talk, we are 



£ibsolutely champing at the curriculum bit that will get them to acquire 

cognltljle^ athletic and social skills early* 

We see this eagerness In the current efforts to teach math and 

reading at even younger ages^^/at the Introduction of team competitive 

sports In the elementary school grades, and at. the dress and hair styles 
■* 

^ of children that are miniature replicas of those of their parents. We 
want children to grow up fast Intellectually, emotloitally and socially 
and we refuse to recognize that the constraints on growth, which operated 
within the womb, cf^tlnue to operate outside It. 

Consider just a few facts* . The body configuration of the preschool 
child Is quite different from that of adults* Preschool children are 
mostly head; It makes up about a fourth of their body size* Bones and 
muscles are not fully formed ^nd remain soft« ^ny iitotoif coordinations are. 
far from well established and children have trouble walking a balance beam 
and throwing and catching a ball. Children also tend to have tunnel 
vision and to be unresponsive to Visual stimuli In the periphery of their 
visual field* 1 mention these facts because they are so often forgotten 
wh^n preschool^ children are treated as If they were fully formed. 

Whence comes this pressure to grow up fast, this violation of ^ 
children s right to grow at^ their own rate and pace? It comes In part, ^ 
1 have suggested, from our modern tendency to deny our biological nature 
despite — or maybe because of — Darwin. But It has other roots as well. 
These lie In some misinterpretations of our Asierlcan value system* The 
problem lles^ or so It seems _to me. In a misunderstanding of the concept 
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that **A11 men are created equal.'* The found«s of this country meant this 
In a*^olltlcal and a legal sense* All people are equal under the law'^nd 
should have equal access to education, Jobs, atid property regardless of 
race, creed or religion* * 

Unfortunately, this political and legal doctrine, whlch^ls the bedr^k 
of^our democracy, has been made Into a psychological postulate as well* It 
has been Interpreted not as meaning equal access under the law, but a.qual 
ability and talent* Consequently,' In our society. It Is regarded as 
Immodest to admit talent or ability* What one can admit to Is hard work* 
v^Success Is 99Z perspiration and only 1% Inspiration**' Achievement Is a 
function of motivation, not ability or talent* If you don^t ^cceed In our 
society. It Is because you dldn*t work hard enough, you dldnSt want It 
'enough* For adults, this ml^onstrued egalltarlanlsm may be ^helpfuL ' 
rat^ljDnallzatlon for the Inevitable failures encountered In our society. 

This psychologlcallzatlon of the equal rights doctrine becomes 
pernicious when It Is extended to children* The denial of limits based on 
differences in ability and talent in adults gets translated into a denial 
of limits and constraints grounded in age differences in children. Age 
differences in achievement among children are treated as if they were ^ . 
individual differences in achievement among adults* As in^ the case of 

s 

adults^ the differences are looked upon as evidence of different 

r 

experiences, and motivations rather than differences in ability and talent* 
But adults do vary in talent and ability and children at)differeht age 

* 

levels are different tn their intellectual competencieSt It is no*t un- 
Ankerlcao to recognize dli^f erences In Individual talents and abilities. 'It 
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Is un-American to deny anyone the opportunity to realize and expresff^' those 
abilities and talents* So It Is not unpatriotic tfb say that there ^re 

Units to what children can do physically, motorlcally, Intellectually 

and socially* It must be understood that children are born equal under V 

the lav, but not upon the delivery tabled 

Instead of engaging^ our efforts In concerted attempts to deny the 

limits set by maturation and development — so much time, effort, money and 

Intelligence Is wasted in that enterprlae»ve might better put our 

energies into ensuring that children have opportunities under the law to 

realize their individual differences* To instill in teachers, parents, 

administrators and legislators a knowledge and a respect for the llmlt3 

set by our bjuological nature is the real challenge ^ children's right to 

%raw at their own pace atld in their owu flme* 

The Right to Know 

Children are knowing individuals in the sense that they are 

continually trying ''to raake sense out of the world in which they live* 

Making sense out of the world means putting it into a conceptual framcwor^ 

that has logical consistency and order* Children, perhaps even more than 

adults, need a predictable^world that follows rules and social conventions* 

Although we, as adults, acknowledge the chlld^s rl^ht to become acquainted 

with this world, we sometimes fall to allow children to make aense out of 

the world in thelrown way* It is my* belief that a chlld^s right to 

know in his or her own way is ever^^bit as important as th^ righ^t to know 

Itself* 
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There are at least three vays In vhlch we as adults Interfere vlth 
children's right to know In their own way. One way Is our ^failure to 
differentiate between Effective and^ cognitive Interests. Another Is our 
failure to dlsttngulsh^etween Individual apd collective knowledge^ and 
the third Is the failure to distinguish between the child 's^conceptlon 
of r^^lty and our own. These confusions present the reaU challenge to , 
the chlld^s right to make sense out of the world. In his or her way. 

Before proceeding, It Is neces^ry . to qualify the notion' that a 

child has a right to know^^ his or her own way. Like all rights, that 
♦ 

right Is relative, not absolute. The child does not, Indeed should not, 
learn everything In hid gr her own way* A child should nqt learn to 

f 

\ , 

avoid fire by being burned or to stay out of the street.by being hit by 

a car. ThepL^-^. much that chlldren'^ed jc;p be taughif about the physical 

and social worldV So the Idea tbat children havfe a right to l^rn In 

their own way Is jpot an argument against adult Intervention. It Is, an 

argument foio^aklng the chlld^s vays 6f knowing Into account whenever we 

( * ' ^ * 

engage In Instruction* * ^ ^ 

The chlld*s affective and cognitive interests . Perhaps one of the 

most widespread challenges to 4;he chlld^s right to know *lri his or her own 

way Is^the confusion between the child's affective and cognitive 

Interests* It Is particularly troublesome because.lt often appear^s to 

be progressive teaching* < Consider the following, quite common e^fsmple* 

Some preschool bdys havet become enamoured of dinosaurs* They want to 

.hear stories about^'dlhosaurs^ IcKik at "pictures of dinosaurs, and play 



. with plastic replicas of dinosaurs. Quite understandably » th^ teacher 

» • - ; ^ ' . ■ ■ 

wants t6 build upon this spontaneous Interest Instruct children in 

^ concepts that will benefit <helr achool learning.. He or she wants the 

children. t;o appreciate something of the size of dinosaurs, something 

fi- * 
about how long ago th6y lived, wHy they failed to survlye and so on. The 

Idea df building on children s spontaneous Interests se^nip to make such 

good. pedagogical -sense .that to question It would almost Wppear as heresy* 

But we must question because It reflets a fundamental confusion between ' 

the child's affective Interests (the need to deal w^lth emoMonal 
« 

conflicts) and the child's cognitive -Interests (the need to exercise a ^ ^ / 
matuijltlg ability) . - " ^ ^ , , 

Why, after ally are preschool children Interested In dinosaurs? My 
guess Is that it Is for the same reasons that they are Interested In 
witches and ogres, fairy godmothers and handsome princes. We don't try 

*^o t^ach around stories about witches and ogres because we recognize that 
they have dynaifiic, symbolic significance for children. So, too, do- 

^dinosaurs. Children are Interested In dinosaurs because they s3rmbollze 
pdwer aTid size th4t are nonetjjfle^s distant and which the children 
^ble to control. Dlnosauts allow children to, work through^ In a symbolic 
way^ powep struggles with the giants In their world. The, proof of thls^ 
Is that once the Issue Is resolved, cMldren drop dinosaurs as swiftly as 

'vChey picked them up. 

, ' . X;hlldr«n, then, are Interested In <dlne'saurs for dytiamlc, not 
currlcylar reasons. To build corrlculura content Into the dinosaur 
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""interest prevents the chll4 from knowing *^bout them In his or her own 

way. Although teachers can feed the chlld^s Interest In dinosaurs with 

hooks, pictures and models, the Inter^t should not be transformed Into 

\ ■ r 
a lesson plan. Although, the child nmy learn something cognitively 

from classifying dinosaurs, the real value of this Interest lies l^^ts 

ic^athartlc power* We must be careful not to deprive children of the 

syndlollc significance of tbelr affective Interests by overstructurlng 

the activity^ 

This confusion between affective and '<;ognltlve Interest helps* to 
explaim a lot of the poor currlculjim in our schools. For example, 
first grade .children may express ^an, Interest In learning about the 
planets that the aecond gr^jers are studying. But this Is an affective,^ ' 

not a cognitive Interest/ They want to do what the next , age group Is 

' - < 

doing and don*t have a clue as to what, planets are all about* They 4on^t, 

* ^ * ■ 

by theVay, have a cliie to what planets are all about' even after they 
have studied theft In second<grade< Planets— the size, dlatance* and so 
on — are simply too abstract for young elementary school children to 
und er s t and ^ 

There are, however, many cognitive Interests that children d6 display 

^ "* * . 

and that are appropriate to build ^pon in a curi^lcular way. When young 

chlldteh hegln ^to count and use quantity terms^ they sh9w that they are 

, " * " , 

eager and ready to get Into measuring activities. Children's fascination 
with how things work Is an abiding cognitive Interest that one can build 
upon In a currlcular way* So, too'^ chlldren*fit curloslt)^ about animals, 
plants and nature In general provides a rich (^eposi^J^^ry^of cognitive 4 
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Interests upon which to*bufld curricutum projects* Building curriculum 
^ around cognitive Interest Is^ the epl^me of good teacjilng* ' 

, * How, one might, ask, can you tell affective Intere^stfi from coRnitivc 

. \ ^ ' ^ J ■ 

ones? Usually the content bf. affective^ Interests Is Inappropriate to 

the child's cognitive level. Dinosaurs and Indians *re removed from what 

,chlldreq' can understand and use to nourish their cognitive growth* The 

S£ar Wars materials, Superman, and Tarzan are all of that genre. They 

' have prlmaVlly affec^ve* not cognitive, significance* ■ ^ In contrast^ 

qj^^^ren's collections, or their concern with building or with learnli\g^ 

^ about and Sarlag for animals are activities that can nourish their 

"budding cognitive abilities* v 

It vould be a mistake, of course, to make too strong a line between 

:ognltive and affective infarestsi Clearly the activities generated by ^ 

affective Interests often yield cognitive g^lns* Likewise, activities 

initiated by children's cognitive Interests may have positive emotional 

benefits. But there is a difference and that is whete talented teaching 

and parenting comes in. When . to fertilize an activity and when to pru#e 

^ * 

it are delicate decisions that gifted child^watchers l§arn intuitively 
*hut which others can acquli'e with diligence- Indeed, one of the great 
challenges to a child's right to knew in his ot hipr own way,^.prlmarily 
cognltively or affectively ,^ is to* provide adults who are sensitive to th^ 
rqutfli^y as well as to the content of ^children's interests* 

Individual and ^Collective Knowledge * A second challenge to the ^ 
child's right to know comas from the confusion between collective - ^ 

knowledge and Individual knowledge. By Individual knowledge I mean the 

■ '■ ^ 
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sequence In vhlch an ladlvldual acquires knowledge as veil as the bbdy of 
knowledge he she' has acquired i By collective knowledge I also mean the 
social Interaction^ seqiiences that are Involved In accumulating the 
knowledge In a given discipline as well as that knowledge Itself* Wien 

defined In this way It Is clear that the w^y an 4'ndlvldual goes about 

^. * ' ^ — I— ^ 

acquiring collective knowledge Is not the same as the way collective 
* 

knowledge jls accumulated and organized. \^ acquiring collective knowledge, 

» * 

the child does not ret:a|>ltulate^the sequence that marked the accumulation 
of collective knowledge Itself* , ^ 

Although no one today, as far^as ^^know, makes the argument for 
recapitulation, another sort of confusioti betwsen collective and Individual 
knowledge Is prevalent* In a siense thl9 neiif appro^h Is the antithesis of 
the recapltuXatioi^ argument^ 'If the child doea^not discover the trutjis of 
mathematics by folloxtflng the segueb<^ af'^ff^torlcal discoveries In . * 
mathematics, what ^equence shoul<J we'ua^.4j[i^nstructlon? The answer has. 



been an analytic one* Let us analyze math^m^tlQS^nto Its most basic 
d^pmponents from which all others derive* ^f we give children these basic : 
^components, then they will have a solid foundation upon which to build all 



of their own mathematical 4.e3r^^lngi 

Unfortunately, the basic components solution to the relation ^between 



tit Ion t( 



Indlvldu^ and collective knowledge Is as fallacious as the recapitulation 
doctrine* The basic fallacy lies In the fact that one cannot really 
appreciate or understand the basic elements of a dlscl^pllne «±thout under- 
standing the discipline- as a whole* ItTls only because the mathematlc^ian, 

- % . . 



\ " 
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chemist, pr physicist has 'a conception of collective knowledge as a whole 
In that area tt^at he or she ds .able to dlstUl the coitin^n eleitvents* This 
Is a basic tenet of concept formation generally, irately, that you 
experience a wide range of Instances of the concept before constructing 
the comokon features* To teach children the common elements b^Mre they 
have ^experienced the whole Is lllfte teaclilng them that ^ circle encloses 
360* of arc without ever showing them balls or targets*^ 

-* Many of the curricula of the 60s suffered from this fallacious 
^ analogy between Individual and collective knowledge* What Is missed and 
what needs to i>e emphasized Is that the acquisition of Individual knowledge, 
' Idke the acquisition of collectlv6^knowledge, is an empirical historical 
~ issue, not an analytic one/ If we want to know how*the discipline ofi§3 
mathematics cam^* to^Ve what It Is today, we have to study the hlstory/of 

mathematics. And ii^e want to understand how Individuals acquire 

" ' / 

mathematical, knowl^dge, we have to study the emergence qf mathematical 
thltiklng In the child* Both Individual and collective knowledge have a 
/.history and that la wherS their commonality rests* 

C \ t 

The .Chir«j's Reality and Adult Reality . A third way In which the 
child's right to.kitdw can be clocked Is through ^ confusion between the 
child's reality and the reai!^lty of adults* Let me give you some examples 
of what I mean^ Chlldifen*s questions are a case^ In point* I recall a ' 
' young man of five who. rai} - Into the klt:ch^n one afternoon. He was confused 
and upset and asked his mother, "Mommy, what^^^ period?" His mother, of 
course, assumed that one of his friends had told him about menstruation 
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And replied angrily, **Who told you about periods?" To which her son 
replied, **Janle was angry at me and said' *'You can't come to my party, 
period?** 

Such Instances are, of course, commonplace. They dramatize the 
difference between the chlld^s and the adult's conception of the> world. 

^the chll<^ has a right to know^ and to have his or her questions answered. 
But It Is Important that we answer £he questions^ In ways that make sense 
to the child. When a child asks what makes the sun shine. It really Is 
of little help^f we explain the relations between heat and light. Children 
arellnterested In purposes, motives, not scientific abstractions. An 
appropriate ans^c to the child's question about sunshine Is to say '*to 
help t^e grass and flowers grow, and to keep nis warm." 

One might argue, of course* that t:hlldren need factual knowledge a^d 
that an anetwer of the sort t^Mhl have described Is In effect "coddling the 
child." Hy own sense Is that this Is not the case. Jin contemporary society 
children are challenged on all sides by.wbrds, concepts, and experiences > 
that they do not underatand. T|;ils provides all the^ challenges they ne^ for 

^Intellectual development. Answering queatlons at their level communicates 
respect and tqiderstandl^ for their world view and makes children feel cared 
for and loved* Children^ have a right to that kind of knowledge as well.^ 
The Right to Show ' ' ^ • 

A basic' Kuman propensity Is to show or express our .emotions, our 
feelings, our thoughts, and oilr/ discoveries about ourselves and the worlds 
This propenalty la prCF%ent\at all levels of development but Is pairtlcularly ' 

■ • .. ■ - ■ - . -■ \ 
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prevalent In childhood where the sheef'nlfwness of the world makes children 

\ 

>clm full of expressive reactions. Too o^ten, however, adults block this 
expressiveness as If It were mere Idle chatter; hence,C^the maxim "Chlidren 
should be seen and not heard." The same altitude Is reflected In 
teachers who take children to a museum but impend most of the time prying 
to keep the children quiet* ^\ 

This bias against expression In chlldrei^ reflects a bias against 
expresslye modes of learning In genetal. Th&te Is, no general acceptan'c^ 
of the fact that expression Is not: Just mental fc^m but has body as well, 
and that It Id an Important m6de of learning* Where children talk, write, 
draw, paint, build or In other ways attempt to express , their experl^fi)^, 
they are learning In the most comprehensive and the, most socially 
beneficial way* The fiallure to understand the Importance of children's 
expressive actlyxtles- Is perhaps ,the most Im^ortan^ challenge to. the chlld*£ 

^ right to show* 

The failure to appreciate expressive learning stems, or so^t ^ems to 



me, from ^ confusion about play^ work and creative expression and their 
role In education* It might Be well, then^ to talk about these concepts 
in a little, more detall^and to look at ghem from a developmental point of 
view* But, first of all. It Is necessary to take a moment and undo a tilt 
of damage\hat was unwittingly done by Maria Montessorl when ^he echoed a 
then prevalent Idea that "play Is the child's work." ^ , 

f What ^foTttessorl was reflecting was the view, current In the early 
1900s when' she was writings that play was a preparation for life* The 
play of ^ young animals seemed to mimic the actlvl'ty of. adurts ahd^ hence. 
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was regarded as a preparation for It. In the same vayt when children play 
house/ this la a preparation for real role taking in adulthood. It was 
in this sense, the sense o^ play as social adaptation or as preparation 
for life, that It was called work. But this equation clouded the Important 
differences between work and play and has led^ In Montessorl education In 
particular^ to a denigration of fantasy and creative expression.^ 

Froib a developmental standpoint » namely^ a Ptagetlan point of view^ 



there are two poles of adaptatlon^xlndlvldual and social. Individual 

' r 

adaptation Is expressed In the process of ass Imllation, whereas the 



Individual transforms the environment to suit' his or her needs and 
Interests, Social adaptation Is accommodation , the transformation of the 
Individual to meet the demands and the constraints Qf the physical and 
Social^ ^environment , Individual adaptation or assimilation Is playt while 
social adaptation accoirimodatlon Is work. 

It Is Important to emphasize that this way of looking at work and 
play rules out any affective dimension, - Both work and play can be 
pleasurable or painful. On «the other hand, this view of play means that 
we reconsider the labels we attach to some aspects of children's activity. 
When children ^re setting the table In a Montessorl classroom with real 
glasses/and real pla^es^ this Is not j>layt It Is work.^ But when children 
are depicting adult roles In the doll corner, this Is play^ because the 
children have transformed the dolls Into babies and because they are using 
the situation to expi^ess individual needs and propensities. 

In other words, play Is not the child's work, The~chlld*s work gpe3)i 
on as he or she learns social' conventions, such a^ saying please or thank 



you ^ or eating according to accepted practlcef All of these socially 
adaptive- activities, these acconmodatlons, are the child's workf the 
^ child's play-'hls or her symbolic g^mes, painting, movement and 

talking — are ways children have of expressing who and what' they are and 

\ 

what experience means tp them filtered through their own unique needs;" 
Interests, activities and talents* Play In Its purest sense Is, 



Individual;. work at Its^ most clearly defined Is social* ^ 

But there are some activities wherein the Individual and the socflal 
are combined** To do this well takes falent but all chlldren'have some 
propensity fbr It- The coordination of play and work of Individual 
expression and social adaptation Is 'most clearly seen In art and In 
science* The artist, In giving expression to personal themes, nonetheless 
taps Into something that Is universal* The artist expresses something that 
Is experienced by others In addition to himself ot herself and, thiis, 
transcends both work and play with an achievement that Is at once^ 
^ Individual and social. 

^ Science operates In much the same way* Ji^^ cy^eatlve scientist gives 

/ ' ' ' 

expression to his or her unique^ Integration of ^h^nomena but this holds 

for others as well and helps others to understandv the phenomena which 

they could not have understood otherwise* The creative scientist* like 

the creative artist, transceiirfs^he dichotomy between Individual and 

social^ between play and work. In a unique achievement ^at combines them* 

This Is what Plaget means by equilibration. 
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Accordingly, what ve must come tojippreclate Is the Importance of 
art and of, science In ^education gi&nerally* Both art and science provide 
avenues for children to coordinate their need for Individual expression 
with their need for social acc5lhmodatlon* The ^hutnan propensity jto show^ 
t,o' express, takes Its highest form In these activities* The real 
challenge to children's rtght to expression Is to convey to parents and 
to educatord that art and science are not just Incidental to learning but 
are, rathet, critical to It* It Is not accidental^ after all^ that our 
colleges are called colleges of , arts and sciences* What we need to 
recognize Is that arts and science 'are as Important to children as they 
are to college students, provided^ of course^ that they^are taught In 
ways appropriate? to children's level 'of Intellectual development* 

Conclusion 

In this paper, I have argued ^hat children have three basic 

psychological rights* The first right Is to grow both as a^ totality and 

at one's own pace and In one's own time* ' Challenges to phese rights 

come from professional role differentiation and* labelling and from the',,- 

American value systCTi which makes us refuse to acknowledge children's 

limitations* y^lb^ second right Is the child's propensity to know or make 

sense jfltlr of the world In his or her own way* This right Is challenged 

by adult confusion between the personal and the school curriculum, 

betUeen Individual and collective knowledge » and between adult and cUlld 

conceptions of reality* Finally, the third psychological right Is the 

* 

child's .right to expi^ss his or her. personal and social experience* This 
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right Is Challenged by a failure' to reco^lze expression as a mode of 

learning; by the confusion between wor^e^'Snd play» and by th^ failure to 

recognize that art and science are Integrative activities that are of the 

highest .Inpottance at "^all levels of schooling. 

In conclusion^ children have psychological as well as legale social^ 

and political rights. It Is Impc^rtant In these days of child 

advocacy and courses in parenting » that we take children's psychological 
« 

rights into account. For'^ example » giving children the power to choose 

which parent to liye with in the ease of divorce may protect the child's 

legal rights but violate the child's psychological right to grow at his 

or her own pace and time. Such decisions are^ from a psychological point 

of vieWj not appropriate for a child to make- , 

Today^ we ar$ concerned- with many different perspectives on 

"Children's rights- Such concern and activity is on the whole beneficial.'' 

But it does have dangers and therein lies the greatest challenge of all- 

Somehow, as we deal with cUldren's rights l^speclflc domains, we must 

manage^ to keep the whole child in mind- We have to remember that legal 

rights affect medical r^hts and psychological rights and that they cannot 

be considered in isolation. In the end» the .right to be treated as a total 

« 

person is the mast , Importlant right of all. 
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Ue at the conference undoubtedly share the belief that citizen edu- 
cation Is profoundly shaped by more than a school's currlcular'^offevlng^ 
Russell Vlfl^s position paper, which we^all read as batikground, noted 

that students ^llve within a^ocial/pplltlcaX organization when t)iey are 

♦ 

at school*' (Hill, 1978, p. 19>« Hill could have added that staff also 

* ' ' ; * 

live in this sociopolitical, organization. Just How we understand this 
system tias much to do^xtflth how we plan for citizen education. My field, ~ 
ecological psychology, proposes a set of units and v^la^les to describe 
schools which I want' to discuss. I would also like to Indicate their* 
importance In determining student and teacher behavior In the educational 
arena. ' * - - , , 

The basic unit In our conceptlott^of organizations. Institutions, an^ 
comnunltles Is the aynoiporph . Ve deliberately proppse this somewhat i 
technical label, when other more commonaensd words such as ^'lessons, 
**actlvltlea,^V;^f flce8," ''prograns,'* or **settlngs,** ml^ht seem to do as 
.well. But the problem with conmonsense words Is that^ they have accrued 
meanings whleh doaw>t reflect the^ precise 'Idea behind the ^abel, ^ ^ 
sypomorph / " ' ■ / 

• -r^. . ■ ■ ■ t 
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A minimum requirement for a position paper Is that Its author Inform 
the reader just what It Is he Is talking abc^iit* We communicate our con^ 
cepts either by definition or by Illustration; t should like to take the 
^ttme here to do the latter, to offer several verbal pictures of school 
synomorphs* These exampXea cafl^ communicate the Idea of the synomorph 
unit and also hint at bow such units are fundamental In considering the 
operating environment In which we hope to develop the motives' and the 
competencies basic to citizen behavior. 

Here 'la one of the flxst occurring synomorphs of the school day for 
an ppen design, elementary school this past winter. At 7:30 A,M, , three 
second^ and third-grade teach&rs met. around a table and discussed their 
professional activities for the imedlate futur^, Elements of their 
teaching program'were evaluated; plans were laid for substantial changes * ^ 
Jn student assignment ; 'representation at a regionalr meeting was discussed 
and feedback to other teachers and a^inistrators on^the success of a 
recent school-wide Chxistmas event was formulated. An agenda was followed, 
and minutes wer^ taken. At 8:20, the meeting closed as 180 young pupll^ 
started bustling In from the cold out-of-doors. 

Around 8:30, another ^julte different synomorph operated. The 
physical aspect for this synomorph should be described. This school 
building Includes a large '*centrum'*~locally labeli^A as "the pit,'* The 
pit will accomnodate the entire achool,^ It la ovaX shaped and exhibits, 
fytfr lev^ie of seating; that of t*he school floor itself and then three 
aredescen^ing^iers curying around Inside, providing step-like seats 
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for students* At on^ segment nf tjii wi'ji^ ^ the floor or top level projects 
somevfiat Inside the oval to^^ovlde a simple, but highly visible ^*stdge,** 
All is carpeted and clean* Th^s physical arrangement is important because 
it provides f or^^^j^too^l^'Vide participation in daily mortiing events* Fur** 
ther, the seating on four^levels with a semicircular array means that 
most students can be seen by most other students* The program of the 
assembly includes schobl announcements and news, awards to student groups 
who behaved weTbJ^in cafeteria, and then something special* On another 
day, this special happening Involved recognition of the retiring president 
of the school council* dark-haired girl graciously received 

kind words from a teacher**8ponsor and wans applause fr&m fellow students*^ 
On this, particular day, the special event was singing nonsensical songs 
wlth'approptiate gestures, brightly led by the drama teacherl The ditty 
"I've Got the Crazies, How AbouC Tou?^' aroused frequent exchanges, of looks 
*ahd grins* 

At 8:45, thS assembly ended. On some days, pupils go to various 



1:45, ^h^ aE 



niches and spaces to havtf^""rap sessions" with other students and with 

the teacher tttey have selected** On this jlay, the postSssembly synomorph 

, * 

was unrestricted reading. Children sought out the spots and postures 
which seemed good to them* Some lounged oyer the tiers in the pit, somc^ 
were in chairs, (but not as many as one might suppose), some were at 
desks, a few were ^on top of desks, and two were even tucked away beneath 
desks. The children read, the teachers read, the principal read — all 
mateiFlal. of their own choosing. Everybody left eveTybo<3y else alone and 
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cverybo<fy read*- 

Around 9:30, thla sedohd school-^de synomorph , ceased and pupils* 
streameil back to their base areas* Nov began the more academic learning 
synonorphs: s^atwork sessions » reading circles, and spelling games 

supervised by al^es* Small groups were the made; 20 to 30 group 4ctlvl- 

' * ^ 

ties might be distributed across the 180 children at any one tlige* 1 
will not continue th« sketch of synomorphs since enough has^ been said to 
indicate that the entire school day could be descrlbed^^ltv^rtns of the 
num ber -and k^n4 of settings In operation* 

V 

With that codicrete description of synpmorphs as a starting back* 
ground,* two major dlscusslona can follow: the delineation of the 'con- 
ceptual nature* of the units described; and the Illustration of how 
jquailtles of these ^jtilts might , relate to citizen e'Sucatldn* 

The synomorphs described above exhibited a^simllar basic construe- 
tion: a physical milieu,^ a standing pattern of action (or mini-program), 

and a fit between the two* The pit assembly, for example, possessed a 

^ * 

physical layout quite supportive to the kind of ''congregating behavior" 
that was desired* Without a phy^cal array of this size and shape. It 
would not be possible to Qianage such a large and sgclally interactive 
pro^ra^, the fit between the milieu and the program of a setting Is a 
kind of "similarity of shape," a relatidn called synomorphy j hence the 
label synomorph for envdronmental-behavf^^'unlt s of this type* A final* 
aspect of these synomorphs, making th^ true units rather than envlrjgn- 
mental fragments. Is their .boui\dedness; .Quite clear limits or edges of 

60 - 
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space and of time operated for each of the three synomorphs described* 

i 

Before considering the' importance of synomprph qualities » it is im- 
portant to note the conceptual nature oi such units* The units exhibit 
several virtues that should appeal to per^ns researching or i&anipulating 
school environments* I'irstj theses »ra ^^ot psychological units; they ana, 
environmental ones* Psychological wkits and descriptors^ it seems tofus 
in ecological psychology^ often lead to vagary and circularity in think- 
ing* ..For example^ we have terms like* the "invisible curriculum*'^ Such 
a term is poetic^ even provocative^ but what can it mean? If the phenom- 
ena are truly invisible^ we have no way of understanding them^ no chance 
of manipulating them for positive social ends* If they, are visible^ what 
would one see? The synomorphs descri1)ed could have been' given labels 
such as organizational meetings school as-sembly^ or reading period; but 
these labels hardly carry all the meanings^ the environmental qualities, 
intrinsic to these synomorphs* There was^ for example^ the highly social » 
immediate^ unifying quality"^ of the nonsenslK singing game at^ the assembly* 

The game'ls doubtless intended to do mor^ than entertain: it is also 

» * * ^ 

physically and behaviorally patterned to yield'some feeling of social 
connectedness t of community* The exchange of grins observed indicates 

"invisible curriculum" is either a highly visible part of the standing 
pattern of behavioij (or program) of the various synomorphs » or it is part 
of the behavioral reaction to such^ program* In either caee^ it can be *' 
identified and measured* 



that the purpose was probably being realized* Much o^ the so-^called 
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^ Further^ when we consider the reliction of the human environment to 

idlv4^ual behavior, we need to desc^rl^be each In terms relevant to, but 

conceptually Independent of, one another* To avoid circularity of think- 

ing, we need to establish a separation between environments and persons^ 

re^sponses to them* Huch pride has been taken In referring to Impor- ^ 

* 

tance of the phenomeno logical or the psychological environment* But this 
^ ,klnd of thinking springs from the inability of most psychologists to get 
outside their framework, even whto that would seem manlfestly'necessary* 
To explain: Suppose It can be shown that pupils who'r^ort that their 

school environment Is psychologically supportive, will also show better 

•i 

attendance* The psychologist happlly^reports that, as predicted,^ the 

. kind of environment predicted the kind of response ^{o It* But this Is a 

circular relationship* ^The out-of-the-pkln, preperceptual' environment 

was^ In fact^ i^ver mea^j^ed; what we have are two aspects of the 
"""^ - V ^ 

children's response to the external environment* One aspect deals with 
feeling/ anothei^ with behavioral reaction* Anyone aware of the human 
tendency to develop consistency between feeling and action *ls not sur- 
' ' prised when the^^t^ correlate* 

Use of measures of the subjective environment has an Important but' 
strictly limited place in our efforts to understand and tto construct X 
school environments* Vhen we search for relationships between the exter-^ 
nai envlronmtot and the Individual's behavior and experience^ the subjec- 
^ tlve environment Is much more a dependent variable than an Independent 

one* The fact that whole books are now appearing describing such subjective 
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environments (e.g*, Moos, 1979) does not diminish the Inherent limitation 
to the use of subject;Lve environments. The circularity, between "how one 
^ sees'the situation" and %ow otie reacts to the situation** has fundamental 
practical implications* In principle, a school sta/f can directly change 
the physical milieu and the behavioral program thdt goes with it; but 
they cannot directly alter the pei^eptual world, the^llfe space, the 
phenomenologlcal environment* The place to start is witfi the envlromnen- 
tal settings, the synomorphs, and then check possible effects on the 
subjective environments and on the individual behaviors in these settings. 
Ba3lcally^ educators are not, and should not be, psychologists; they are 
setting-creators and managers* f^ch of the time, it can be shown, tHey 
'don^t even teach, in the pedagogical sense of that word* Instead, x,i^ 
create, rearrange, monitor, manage and protect settings in which learning 
is supposed to occur (Conant, l9737'*Tfey(iip,- 19^5; Jackson, 1968)* 

V 

Another favorite term of those who would enFphasXze' psychological 
* 

variables is "climate*** ,In geography, climate has sound objective refer- 
ents; in social science, we use the term when we^are not sure what we 
mean but we want to indicate somethiilg beyond the objective measurements i> 
available^ 'perhaps phCTomatia beyond the strictly formal or structural 
characteristics of ,a place or an organization. Kow When we wish to point 
to the response of persons and groups to ^spects of their environment, ^ , 
( the term is still vague but at least It^s located reasonably well* When 

climate is taken as '**tbe environment,*' as it surely la in matters geo- 

- *^ ' ' " . ' 

graphical^ we are slipping back into circularity between the preperceptual 

/ ■ ^ ' ■ ' ; ♦ 
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environment and Inhabitant reaction to it. ^ 
^ Our' position Is that many of the meanings suggested (but not sped- 
fled) bv words such as "climate" and "invisible curriculum" can be clarl- 
fled by use of synomorph properties—or by noting behavioral and experi- 
ential r&poases to synomor/hs. 

For example, an examination of the first synomorph presented, the 
teachers* meeting, shows that the professionals operated w^th' considerable 
Independence; and that they had the power restructure their curriculum 
(no a<^lnlstrator was present)^ It also shows that the'-t^achers were' 
Interdependent t tdey, as a group^ had important .ties to school^lde 
events, and they were part of a reglonaL, ^s well as a loear, operation* 
natter^ of ^'organizational climat^*'^ can be directly observed in ,i:l\e actual 
meeting operation and can be <^eclded on the basis of 'Vho' works with 
whom*' and "who decides what.'* In terms of citizen training for students, 
we are probaljly safe in assuming that democratic activities and values 
will operate for students only If they opera^a for staff as wall* , Author- 
itarian* relationships between superintendent, |»rlncl^al, and teachers will 
liardly support equalltarlan relationships among teachers and studeilt&. 
But the ^nceptual and methodological ipolnt we wish to emphas^§e is that - 
the "organizational climate" can be specl'fled in. terms of programmed 

operations. It can even be quantified; for exatnple, one could determine 

■ ■ * . ■ *' 

how much teacher time is spent'^ iti ^ynomorphs where group sharing afld * 
group decision making are th^ dominant patterns of action^ 

The teacher^s meeting refers to matters of power: Who has it? He 



widely Is It ^shared? The. pit assembly refers to anothe^ dimension reLe<*. 

vant to citizen training: a sense of coipnunlty or social coimectcfdness^ 

Although motives of interest in or of caring about the others in one^s 

social arena d^ not establish citizenship behavlp^s, these motives would 

s^ll^ssentlal for such behaviors to occur* Only those who care about 

others are likely to exhibit the restraints and the social effort^ that 

productive citizenship requires* 

iAiether or not young human beings develop these social feelings 

would seem to depend on how frequently iad hov ^intensely the ecological' ' 

* 

structures, the synomorphs they inhabit, tiSVe togethern^s and iiUerd^ 
pend^nce as a part of the program* The rlonsense song^with-gesture in the 
pit 'calls *^pon all participants to join their verbal ^d motoric ibehavlors^ 
to actively share a play fom* The exchange of looks ^n^ grins^responses 
to tlie pfogr*Bi environment— indicated that the overt, independent, eco- 
logical' provisions had successfully elicited psychological reactions of 
mutuality* ^l^nonpsycho^o^cal part of .a synomorph pt;ogram had yielded a 
psychological sens& of. togetherness* " - • * r 

ppre- 



Another aspect of citizen training ^uld probably include an af 



elation of privacy~ane*s own and that of others* The reading program 

encouraged all to choose their qun. reading material and to pursue it; to 

^ ^ .' - * ' . 

Suspend attention to teachers or pee^s, and to follow something not 'InV 

the Issnedlate situation, something requiring one^s own ^hotight aijd Imagery 

to appreciate. ^Taken together,, Che assembly and the reading .period seem 

to say: "Being bo|th a congregate person ^d a p^lvste person — and helping 
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cithers to be the same»l'^ a good way to be,** 

^ ' w ■ 

The IJaft ■afbalancfe betyeen Interest in\|oclal connectedness and 

«■ 

./ 

concern for privacy points to the lai;get contem of how to conceive and 
represent the whole of a .classrooni or a school^s 'operation. Since sync^- 
loorphs er/compass arrays &f objects^ persons, and' behavlofs Into bounded 
units, £id since the^are ubiquitous ^behavior Is occurring In one syno- 
marph or another all of the tim^) , these unlA c^an be used \o map class- 

. room days (Gufnp, 1974), Or, If larger ecologlcal^unlts are emt)loyed 

•* , - ' 

(such as behavior settings) , they can be used \p map an cntlse school* s 

operatlolv^^arker & Gump, 1964), ' ^ _ 

Once a comprehensive set of unlts^ls employed to descrllie a school^ 
■environment, one can describe each unlc^along dimensions of Interest and 
Its duration or Its occupancy time and learn tl^e extent to which particu- 
lar qualities pervade the total envlrotiment , For eacample, In six rela- 
tlvely traditional third grade classroom, ^students Inhabited Interdepen- 
-dent stoall group envlronmants for*tmly 11% of their school time; on the 
other hand, completely nonlnterdependent or "prlvaty-requlrlng*' synomorphs 
took up 33% of th'^ pupils' time (Gump, 1967). Another dimension (degree 
o^^gtlvlty required) shoift&d that sjynomorphs asking for, attention only, or 
attention and sedentary tasks required 'about 70% of student time; those 
requiring active, doing modes (making things, muslp, games)* took about 
-'23%, The proportions or balances of envlronipental e«phases on other 

. ' . ' ' ' ' r \ . 

^dijnenaloas can be measured. One could ask, for Sample, how moch occupancy 

. ■ '> ' - . ■ - ^ 

time is spent In synomorphfl which operate with students in positions of ^ ^ 



some power and responsibility* One study of four elementary schools, two 
of which were ptesumably "open" ^ revealed that pccupancy time In studtent- 
led synomorpt{s was minuscule (Gump, 1974), 

Regardless of the form taken by citizen education In schools. It will 
be necessary to learn more than, how often s^omorphs with a citizen train- 
, ing label, operate. Synomorphs vlth currlcular labels such as "arithmetic" 
or "language arts," when their formats are examined, can be seen to offer^ 
little or much student Interchange, and frequent or rare opportunities 
for student decision making and exercise of power. Measurement of ' such 
qualities and their balance ^in the total school environmental operatic^ 
becomei poss;Lble .with the use o'f environmental units such as classroom^ 

• - f- 

synomorphs or school behavior settings.. 

In ec^oglcal psychology, we have endeavored to learn what we can by 

ob3£rvation, measurement, and^ conceptualization of naturally occurrln^^ 

phenomena* We^have not intervened^ to create synomorphs whichS^anifest 

presumably posltflve qualities* Clearly, this kind of engineering of the 

* 

educational environment needs to be don4f ^d is being doneJ fiducators 
^e introducing milieu changes (e*gv, open design school^), human compoj^ 
nent chanjges (main atreamlhg) , and program changes (turrlcular games)* 

Researrfih efforts which Introduce synomoi^h pjrogram& designed to 
improve chlldren*s social relationships are being published with increasing 
'frequency* For example, the recent^ text , Social Psychology of Education , 
(Bar^Tal & Saxe, d.978) provides a number of chapters devoted tQ attempts 
^ ^ to manipulate pupllTpupll and teficher-pupll action relationships and 
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thereby Improve both academic learning and the oeellngs children develop 

celt 



toward one another and themselves. Another recent reference In ^Is 

' ■ ' I i 

general area Is the Fall, 1978, Issue of the Journal of research aim 
Pevelopttfent which bears the titles "Social Interdependence In the Class- 
roomt Caoperation, Competition, and Indtvlduallsm**^ 

^ From the point of view of citizen training^ the development of young 
people who have positive feelings towar<} themselves and toward oa^ another. 
Is essential* Children who really believe that "looking out fc^r number ^ 
one*' Is the only feasible motivation In society will J>robably ^exhibit 
limited citizen behavior* (The Issue of prosoclal behavior In children 
has been 'thoroughly explained In another BBS document; see Staub, 1978*) 
Those students who have suffered repeated defeats In competitively -arrang-- 
ed 'school synomorphs— the,"losers*'~may not be predisposed to support the***^^ 
out+-of -school settings. Affinal problem relates more to learning than to 
motivation. There are situations In which c^peratlve effort- Is, realls-i» 
\ tlcally, more efficient than Individualistic or' competitive effort. It 
is*to be hoped that students lii ,an exemplary school environment might 
learn how to identify such situations and how to operate successfully ■ 
within them* 

If one examines the many studies on cooperation In the classroom, 
what does^ ^n^ leant about the meaning of cooperation, the effects it may' 
y produce, and what arrangements, formats, and program conditions* can be 
^^Involved In establishing classroom ..cooperation? ' v " 

A simple conception of cooperation Reals' with . rewards; a situation is 
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cooperatlve^Jhen rewards are shared, but competitive when ane petsoti^s 
reward requires another person's loss. Although the word "rewards" here 
could refer to psychological gain during the program operation, (the 
reward of sharing Ideas, for example), the practice has been to emphasize 
outcome rewards* A thorougt^\analysls of various outcome reward arraj[ige- 
ments has been developed by MCCllntock (1978)* While examination of out* 
come rewards would seem essential an^ while It does lend Itself to neat 
analyses, I should like to turn attention to "rewards," or l>ack of them. 
In the process of synomorph operation* The general position teken is 
that these In-process events are also very Important* Setting arrange- 
ments whlch'arrange for shared end results but which provide little 
Interdfependent action prior to the. outcome would seem relatively weak 
cont&ct^ for developing cooperative benefits* 

For our purposes here, ^liat us leave aside outcome analysis and 
consider what can^appen tb& settings designed to maximize cooperation* 
If we examine th^ '-'jlgj^i^w" format proposed by Aronson, we can appre- 
ciate the importiuflce of in^process. actlvltles and their Im^l^clt rewards^ 
for cooperatlytf^ classroom synoiuorphs (Aronson^ Blaney, Stephan, Slkas, ^ 
Snapp, ,1978)* / ^ ' . ^ ' 

Briefly, /the jig-saw approach Involves four action structures over 
' time! * C" ' ■ 

1* The LeamlnB Gptmp; First Meeting * The class is divided Into groups 
of five* or sl3c students each* Each member In each group will become 
ri^sponslble for learning about and for teaching fellQ^ group meml>ers • 

■ : ■, ■ ■ • -; / - . 
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about his or her section of the material. For example, the lesson 
might be the life of Eleanor Boosevelt and each member Is to become 
the teacher for one phase o^ that life. After each member receives 
the pertinent assignment and after loOjclng over the material, the , 
^^^^^^^second phase of jlg^paV Is established. 
2. The Counterpart Group . All students frDm each group who, for example, 
are to teach Eleanor Boosevelt*s early life meet In one countergroup; 
those who were assigned her years In the White House In another > 
CQiuntergroup^ and so on. The job of th& countergroup Is to prepare ^ ^ 
members successfully to teach others In their learning group. By 
emotional support and cognitive exchange, members clarify and strength* 
en one another for this next crucial -step. 

3*". The Learning Group: Second Meetlnj^ . Reassembled In their original 

' 1 ' ' ' ' " ' ' * 

groups, students now fit their pitfce of the Eleanor" Roosevelt jig-saw - 

puzzle Into the larger picture. Each shares with others what he or 

she has learned. An Important aspect of the arrangement is the monop* 

^ ■ ,■ , ■ ■ . 

4 ' oly members hold^on their respective inaterlals/and Information^ In ^ * 

>^ any <Jne learning groups only one- child has tlje information on Mrs. 

Roosevelt*s White House Years; If 'others are to learn about. this 

. 

piece of the lesson, they must learn from that qhlld. * [ 

4. ' Later Quiz or Teacher Check on Indiv iduals* 'Understanding. Students 
f- 



.are la;td9r tested or otherwise measured on tbelr comprehension of thff 
lesson. Clearly their success Is heavily dependent on the ;adequacy 
of their f ellow-mestbers* presentations. 



the^ad 
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Results from the jig-saw laethod (Aronson, Btldgeman, & Geffner, 1978) 

\ _ 

have beed encouraging*^ learning achleveipents were Improved^at least for 
I 

et}inlc suhgroups yfio were {repeated losers In traditional classrooms* 
Further^ attltudlnal comparisons clearly favored the jig-saw as opposed 
to the cofltrol groups* PuplliS^ from the, jig-saw experience became more 

positive about their own academic ability; they felt closer to peers In 

* ■ t 

their groups/ even wlien those peers were of a^ different ethnic group, and 

they expressed more favorable attitudes toward school*.. Of Importance to 
Aronson was the fact that the jig-saw participants were learning. coopera- 
tive skills ^nd atj&ltAdes which. It was hopedj would survive when 'the - 

children were In competitive sltqatlons* 

* ■ * ' - 

The hopes for coope^tlve formats In school ar^ very relevant to the 

develbpmenf of , Individuals who can appreciate the values important ^n 

\ . ■ / f 

citizenship ^ ^ more humane future society* The jigsaw researchers ex- 
press thlQ idea well* 



■ \ ' 
For most American children, reared as they are on a f 
} fairly steady diet of competitiveness, the strategy 

Q^ems to he:* When in doubt, go out there and beat 
the other person* Frankly ourNiltimate goal is for 
J chil^dren to begin to learn that cooperation is appro- 
T prlate, functional, eicitlng, and hutnanizing in 
' many more situa^iohs than they might have realized* 
y 'lt is even conceivable that as more- and more children 
b^gln ■ to experience some systematic' cooperation as 
part of th^ir educational experience and social * 
development^ then perhaps the "^values of society might 
. ' shift away from the i;elentless concern .with winning 
that currently pervades it* ^ As has been shown, high 
^ standards end good performance are not, necessarily 

incompatible wit4i support, friendship, einpathy aaf . 
tolerance , for individual differences* (Aronsdn, T 
Brtdgeman, & Geffnert 1978; p*26) ' * 



with the specific operations of^Jlg-saw synomorphs before us^ and 
with the evidence of results of slgnlf leant?? value that have been achieved^ 
^ we might ask about the variables behind the obtained results. The re-* 
« searchers emphasize the l-deas of Mead and Flaget as they relate to role 
taking and the expanded social view that flexible role taking enables 
(Aronson^ et^l*^ 1978^ p, 24)* Our own Interpretation^ while not.coqtra-^ 
Ing the views of t^hese authors^ would place the emphasis a Jlit^e 



differently* Consider the usual experience of^ ^^yi ^ lowe^ class 



Mexican^Ametlcan child In an Integrated but otherwise traditional class-' 

room* Not only do these children "lose"^many academic encounters; they* 

also^iave no valuable function In the typical academic settings. But 

vhen» they become specialists In one period of llrs* Roosevelt'js llfe^ they 

become Individuals with function* The Importance of having a function 

/ In a ^s^ting has .been discussed by Barker and Gump (196A). if one tm^ 

no function of importance^ others may ask^ 'Vhat.Vlnd of person Is. with 

* 

us?" Attributes of dfess^ skin color^ and personal mannerism become- Ipi- 
portant* But when a person has fmcti^n^ the questions are^ "Is the 
function being performed? X9 the Job coming off?*' If It is an important 
Jobj the person takes. on the valuer of , that achievement no matter "what 
kind o| person" he or phe is* (Ifecall that in. the Jig-saw arrangement^ ^ 
e4ch(^lld possessed a monopoly on his or her information* JSach was^ 
in eco'jJogical not Just4psytthologlcal*^,t^rmSj Important; each child had an 

' m * * * 

' essential function*) Operating wlth.func^tlon also effects how one views 
oneself* Without functipn^ the question of '*What kind of a'person am X?"* 
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be<;oines related to' egocentric evaluations* With Important functions, the 
question shifts from 'Vhat kind of a person am I?^ i:o the more objective 
Interest '*What am I getting done?" And if one Is getting done things 
valuj^ by others and oneself, one becoines toore valuable. Th/s self-' 
esteem can occur somewhat regardless of varlet^^f positive and negative 
personal characteristics* 

I have selected the jig-saw example from an exfensJ^ve llterati^re on 
social Interdependence In the classroom* I want to re^ogtilze tltiat inves- 
tigators such as Johnson and Johnson (1978), DeVries and Sl*vin (1978), 
Buckh^rut and Wodarskl (1978), and Weigel, Wiser, and CoQk (l975) have 
developed classroom formats to Increase cooperative action and shared ^ 
rewards; Some o£ these fcgrm^s involve straight cooperation while 
others'^'reqilre wlthln-groMp or team cooperation but between-team compet 1- 

tlon* Basic to most of these arrangements is^ an increase^of Indlvlidual 

't 

functloj^* The analyses emphasize the reward systems, but examination of 

* 

wh^t.ls acti^all^^one will show tha^t the performances of Individual 
children become slgnlf Icant^and valuable to other children* A major func^ 
tlon^ Is that bf tu^to^; the child changes frojn a kind of passive educational 
^'customer" to an educational performer or operative* In ecological 



p'^ychology, we hav^'oeveloped ^considerable evidence that this change from 
mere customer or memF^T^o op«a^or or functlo^ry brings along^wlth It 'a 
'number of other changes relevant to social values and relevant to citizen- 
ship* ^t Is to this evidence I wish to now turn* 

When children enter high school, a whole n4w cluster of synomorphs 

■ ' ■ ■ n : / . 
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or behavior settings bedomes availably Often labeled "extracurrlculaiy* , 
or "cd^urrlcular^** activities* these settings provide both consumer and 
functionary roles in athletics, dramatics* journalism, politics, social 
service* and partyiag* 

The ecQldglc^ weight of th^^ bettings 'in the total high school 
envirv^^eti^ can be quite impressive* Our, own investigation of small and 
large schools shoj&ed that extracurricular settings accounted for about 
one half of all the settings in the small school (130 students); if 
athletic settings, which ar& sometime^ physical education classes 'and 
^ other times are extraclass events,. are* Included the percentage rl^es to 
^70%* Large sctiools (1000-K students) showed almost 30% of the settings 
were extracurrlc^ar^aAd if- athletics are added, the amount tlses to 60%* 

In terms of psycholo'glcal significance to students, our daJt^" would 
also show that students experl^ced quite significant perceptions and 
feelings in their extracurricular activities: more of this lafter* The 
point for now is that the ^extracurricular school arena has considerable 
ecological weight and psychological consequence* ♦ ""^T^ 

The nature of this realm of school environment differs in important 
ways from the academic settings of the .elementary classrooii* The extra** 
curMcular settings manifest the following: r 

1- Rewards are less clearly outt^ome and more llkaly lii-process* 

s 

2* When rewards are of the outcome *type, they are based oft percep-. 

tlons of Successful projects and affairs, not on points or grades 
3* Much student cooperation is required^ ''in the very nature of 
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settings and their mission* No special definitions or arrange- 
ments are required to establish cooperative st^^cture; pitting 
opt a^ newspaper or, putting on a musical manifestly requires the 
. integration of 'many^ volunteers and their efforts* 
A, Many responsible roles or functions must-be assumed.by' students 
If the extracurricular settings are to operate successfully. In 
the academic seCtlng of elementary school, social Interdependency 
arrangements such ^s the jlg**sav yield special formats which 



Injcreased the number of functionaries. In the extra cur ricul^' 
high school settings, these maAy functionary slots eXlst natur-^ 
allfy. To publish a school annual, some students ^nmst become > 
Baleemen of advertlsing*spaCe, others will be'photoglraphers, -^nd 

A 

Still others vlj;^ layoutN^ experts anS^edltors^ ^ 
In this high scfiool ^^na, tifi^?'>^lity*is,su'Cti CWt functlq|i,ary 
pbsltlons must be 



I 




;s* Teachers anHs^staff do not just 
.choose to liave It so;/lf'th^fe Is tQ be a flourishing ex^^Alrr^cular 



L 



\ 



program, staff, cannotpr^tfvide sufficient middle'\eyel leadership to ^ 
support it. Student rMj^onsibility becobes^wt ^n ideological aspiration, 
But an ecolbglcal necessity, - ' 1 * * 

The'^.extenjt to which 8tud*ents actually become f uftctlonKies ^ the 



extracurricular realm is Very much related to sd^wpl- slz|, "^ptif ec<jlogical 
psychology w^have developed a theory of undetmanhlng pert^ent t'o the^ 
issue of activities and experiences of Indlvidyals In InBtitutions (such 

, ^ 'x 1 

\ ' ' ^■ 

aa, schwip and communities. This theory Is, thoroughly deertlhed hy Roger 
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Barker (3.968) and updated by research and conceptuaU development acccm- 
pushed by Alan Wicker (1979). I want to describe jljst enough here to 
clarify the Importance of fuAitlon for children and youth In school. The 
theory for high schools laay ^e sketched as jfollaws: ' 

1. As high schools become larger, their student population Increases 
more rapidly than the extracurricular settings available to them. 
Data : In Eastern ICansas, f ronu the smallest schoo^ to the 

^ largest, population Inereased 65 times but setting in- * 

; creased only 8 fold. * ^ - * \. 

^ • ' ■ 'a a 

2. As schools l^ecome'-larger, the number of people avaJJ.*?le per ^ 
setting also becomes larger. 

Data: The average^number of juniors available per ^extracurricu-" 

''4 

^' lar setting in a group of small high scliools was .5, in 
a large school, 4tO. * r ' 

3. When there are more people available per getting, there •re 
fewer (forces*) pressures and lavitatlons on any one to take on 
responsible functions with the result that ... 

4*. Students in larger schools engage in fewer responsible e^ctra* 
L curricular roles (^re less often In functionary positions) than^ 




\ 



udents In small schools. 



r 



Data ; . Prom *^SeRtember tQ Decemb'er, Junior students In a large 
^gh school had responsible functions In an ^verage of 
3.5 settings; students in f our ^small schqols, in *8.6 
settings. Further, .29% of large 'scHooT studerjts uerS 



neve*r In a functlona^rposltlorr In that: four-^month period; 
. only 2Z of the sraall school persons never experienced b. 
functionary role, . ' ^ ^ 

5,^Becatise experience In settings Is very mtich Influenced by posl- 
tlon In the setting^ large school students will report extra- 
[^rrlcular satisfactions different: from^ those o^ small school 



l^arge'school st:udent|s vl^ll repo;?t different 



students 

' pressures dnd invitations for partlclpstlonMn settfiigsS' 

Pat a : Large school participants typically re^Yt satlsfactlons^^ 
in: vicarious ccvtpet ittlons'^ excitement and affiliation 
wlt^i large groups* Smail school students report Bore 
satisfactions dealing with: expanded competence, challenges, 

'•'"/■]■ ^ ' ■ . ' ' ' 

^ * tug jobs or tough' competitions^ being valued and supported 

by others, and being part of a small action group' (a te^, 
or a cast^ for a play)'* ^ 
^ lit te^ms of actual quotationSf large school students were more likely 
to say that^ they, found a particular setting^ and their participation in \ 



It worthwhile because? 



''The fall elections have exiltemen^ 



'to tham^*' 



tt 



yl like to watch a hard-fought game/ 
' - i \ ^- ■ ^ : , . ■ 

like the companloaship of ndngling with t^e crowd*-** 

Small school studentdklght eay: ' ^ , - » ^ 

▼ ■ ■ ■ • * ' ^ : ' " 

"It (Junior Class Flay) gave me more confidence. ^ 

"This (Junior Claas Mag^lne Sale) gave me .a chance, to- see whether 
,or not I aa a $00^ salesnan. I now beLleve that I am." 
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"It (Homecoming Parade) also gave me recognition among the people , 
and stud^ts at the school/* 




> **Durlng the cla^s^play practice, the class worked together as a .' j 
group and I dtijoyed tttat very Ifiuch*" 

ClearJ.y, the satisfaction, the rewards of students in the^small 

schools* ext'racurrlcul^r arena we^^ of a different quality than those of 

the large school stud^ts* Why these difference^?- Is It just that,, like 

the title of the book, Small Is- geautitul ? The issue can be examined 

shortly; one'^o^e set of d&ta is important in understanding the psychology* 

IcaUeffects.of the small and large schools, 

' One of, th^ criticisms of the competition structures common in cla^s-> 

'rooms is ^that they produce children who suffer repeated loss ±n the coi^- - 

p^ti{;ion, who reactivtily assume an apat^tic approach to school, and who 

fail evep/ more certainly l>ecaus& of this attitude* A ^roup o>f **losers** 

in the academic: game is thus established in the schools* 



in 



. ^ Such losers may or may not experience success and inclusion 
e3tf racti^rlcular game. Wllleans (1967) investigated youth whose .I.Q., " 
academic, aijd family background* gave''them only afmarg^al probability of 
Success in school^ tiourses ; he aliso studf^ed a comparisoR group of students 



lie disadvantages* H^^a^led these groups 



without signj^ficant academic 

margiaal 'and i^egular and he examined their' attitude to extracurricular 
events in both large and sjjiall ^hools, Basically, Willems asked all 
atudentJ^ 'Vl\at, if any,, were for^u real reasons, for*^ ^r pulls toward, 
attending various extracurricular ^tivities?" Willems ^iiscovered that, 
.overall, small achool s^udefats r^o^ted significantly more pt^ls to 
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activities than students In the large^ schools « Especially Interesting 
were the findings for "the^arglnal students* These disadvantaged youth 
, In large^schools reported*slgnlf Icantly less pitlls than did regular large 
athool students: ho^/ever, In the small school, marginal students reported 
just'as joany pulls to^ participation as did regular ones. Commitment to 
school dff^rs w^s most precisely measured .by a count of ^'^^esponslbllj.^ 
answers,** Students would sometimes repgrt'that reasons for participation 
were* "I should go»' to support my class,*' 0^ **I.had a responsibility for 
the part^," Both small school regulars and small school jna^'gdnals report- 
ed^bver five such obligation answers; large school regular^reparted abou^^ 
chree^and large scho'ol marginals less than one,* It, Ipainfuli^f clear./ 
that if academic^lymarg^^L'students attended a l^ge schoo^they felt 
marginal t^ the schooV^s social events', However^^^^e &ame type of? 
students- in a^mi^ll school did wxt feel margljial; on the 'conti^ary, .they ' 

experienced as many pulls, '*as lEiany tugs of responeXbllity*^, as did their ^ 

\ ^ t " ^ ^ ^ ' ' \ 

regular counter-parts, ^ ; * > , * \ 

^ The data reported *here haver proved quite robust; Jitany o^f the findl^gs^ 

have been replicated (Wicker^ 1968, 1979; Willems, 19t67) , Several thing^^ 

are established: students in/lai(feqf schools, oa. the average, experience 

more vicarious ^satisfactions ana f^«r satisfactions relating to ohallenge, 

' ' ■ ^ ' " ' ■ ^ \ ' > ^ " 

&oiiq>etition, and being ^lued and suppoited. Further l^ge schools 

t ■ r ■ ■ ^ ^ 

' *j ^ - ' I ^ . . * ^ t 

exert a weaker clalm*on th*if student^ thin ^36 small schools; alienation 
of aai^iita|. students seema relatlvely^^sent in t^ small' sct^ools and. 



severe, in the large ones* ^ v * / 



. Now we wish toT return to tj>e more basic question of why 3uch behav- 
ioral and experiential dlffer^ces- should occur* The small ^School obtains 

its results'beQause its extracurricular ^'ena is undermanned* This ^ 

0 

undetmanning t^ans that theTe Is loore pressure and invitation- on available 
students to cake bvfer Important functions. Once the small school students 
engage ih important functions, they perceive tlie s*ltuatlon as needing 
them;- they feel valued and Important in the situation. An Internal analy- 
sis of the Ibta demonstrated, that the opt)ortunlty to have function was 
^ Indeed th^ major cause of the big school and small school differences. 

For example, students in the big school who exercised functions in settings 

* 

reported satisfactions quite similar to thosj^ of smal4' school students^ 
Or, In a parallel analysis^, wifen the individuals 1ft both size schools 
participated in both nonf ^ctlonar? and' functionary positions,* it, was 
found^that the nonfunctloli^ty pattern df satisfactions differed from. the 
functionary one in af fashion similar to overall small aiid lairge school 
differences; Willems' results on responslblTity rest on the fact that 
marginal studefits In ^he small^ Schools occypi4d ^unctJU>nar7 positions 
^ile such students in large sch^ls did not*xgth ecologidal theory and 
/data push us, to the conclusion that pressure leadln'g tOjS^^gnif icant ' 
function is th^ key variably underlying engaging in such function and in 
experiencing the kind of satisfactions and' commitments described above. 



,This is not to say that fflz^ is not importanc; ^ is to describe the way, 
$'l2e works, Putting it ■ over-simply^ larga size*-if not countered in some 
way — will make some people redundant/ Of ten^thi^se p«»ple are the less ' ' 



^avot^d: the margina^i the youngs che.old, the handicapped^ or the 
"different^' When there are^ many e^erprlsee, requiring mdhy persons in 
functionary positions^, these people ^re used ftnd their limitations or. 
differences fade in comparison to their contribution. 

' ■ ■• , * 1 

throughout this paper^ attention has been directed to the school \ 
synomovphs or settings^ youn^ people vO(;cupy anS ^to the effects different 
settings, and different roles in settingSt might have ^pon the young inhab- 
itantfe.^ Specific, measureable milieu andt prog;:a& qualities can produce^ 
inter-^ and intrapersonal* effects which seem pertinent/^o citizen training. 
It- is presumed that^schooi- synomorphs, engineered so that participants-' 
come to feel .their own \^rtK and the^worth of pthjars, 'are beneficial * 
^egipni^gs to luture 'citizeo^hip. Further^ it is assumed that a comniit- 

men^ to the evetv^ affairs 6f scbwi^-the pjedoaiftant' beyond-^the-home > 

\ I V ^ * ' ' \ ' . / / 

societal institution for^the yoyng — ^Arovides better citizen ^experlerice - 



/ 



^harr all^natio^ f-rgm^that institute 

^e would^li^e^ 'fin^iiy* to-raint to^^, further ^alue inherent in taking' 



A 

r^spocLsib^ part in a variety of school settings! Thi&^ point has more j:o 
do^T^th etological- learning, than with-^the feeTiLnfis of wor^th or caring 
ipha^fTSe^iHtlvus'^f ar . ' * :\ • ^ , ^ 

. The .learningSM^ importance here relates to setting operation and even 
letting cjreat ion. Although, ("we have- no research to test this idea, it is 
^sy to believfe that Mien studc^nts help "fun things/^they ^re'leaming 
'*hotf thlng^\run.'V Tfte ^udtity'^of modern life yilJU^epe|id upon the vigor 
a^d i;e8£ondiveneds of inanx types of settings. €om^rtent .eitizend sbouXd 



know "how things run;" they, should Jiav^ had ^experience In functionary 
jwsltions; and they ^hbuld have faith in their iapaclty to help a volun- 
teer organization, a political action Moup, or ^ community celebration. 
A rl'Ch array t)f settings with a variety of functionary posltifbn^s would 
seem to be an important, training ground for citizenship « 

' Ifliietheiji' this settiii)^ array should be limited to the sGh6dl or in- ' 
cludie many beyond school is an open question. Coleman and others (1974) 
have given the matter ^holarly and imag^atiVe attention. In any ca^e, 
what we have seen in, schools suggests sdme possibllltl^ for'training 
citizens v^o can l/ielp maintain ^d even create settings of benefit to 
society. . . - 

Recent developments ^ high school environments often show, an ero- ' 
sion* of/t^ose very s«ttli}g$ vhlch ,|ivLght ^leld- the social interaction, the s/> 
p4:i2^^^^^ feel^lng and the exercise of ' responslbllit)i tnat en^anc^s v 
citizen education. Reporting on a large^ recently Integrated high school, 
Scher«; an|hSlawskl (1978) show how both the design features supposedly 
Igaidlog to iiprovei^ehts -in the- quality of student lif j %n d fhe t/adltionat * 
extracla^s socIot settings. were abandoned. The key to sgbfeol management 
became control , not ^benef Icial and ple^siTreable activity settings^ In the 
name^^of control, the luncK hour was elim'lnatedJ an auxiliary gym closed, \ 
the-Spanpus media jCent^ divided into more supervlseable spaces, the 
aAditoriuofc.'^tifk^d up^'ttahsit in and out ^ classrooms and through hallways 
tjf.ghtly supervised and entryMnto and out \}^^^^X^^±ld±ns mad^ difficult '\ 
by l^ocked doora and a pass\ayBt€A# 'The au^rs den^ that this situation' 



Is unique; ^uch a Vretreat to control'* may be quite <:oinmon. Instead of ^ 
Inviting youth to exercise responsibility^ In a relatively open school 
.environment, we are elitelnatlng those ecological niches where sucb re- 
sponglblllty Is required, We^ are taking away functions instead of en- 
larg^lng them, , V " ' 

Young people rreed functions In settings partly just ta laacn what is 
involved In successful setting operation, ,They*need to have settings 
^depend on t^i^lr efforts; they need occasionally to see that without their 
efforts., settings can deteriorate or even, die, ■ ■ 

riifeher/ the learning about settings^ and ^ole$ within them needs to 
be g't^aduated In difficulty ^^^'ere are posltl^s which can be easily 
understoody/The jrole of advertising solicitor fen: the high scKool annual 
Is often mtfSeled by .ol^^r student to kn ac^^panylng younger one* 
Many^ exuracurrlcuX^r^settij^s continue year a|^t«rNvear so that Incoming 

V. / \\ ■ .'1 X - ; ■ ■ \f . \ 

generation^ sllmcael^y iflto poftitlDOs vacmeji^ by pr^cedin^ ones, ^ 

, ' : ^fz.- ' ' - f 7 ■ . % ^ • 

More difrlfittlt-ls the Reform of dysfunctional settings, and even 
mo]^ Challenging^ Is tjie* creatjton of new settings* One would hope that *^ 
thes^^Latc^r experiences pould also be en^neered for the young* 

^ch^ tlie resbai^ch on certain school settings has^ centered oA ^ 
iS^skand on^psychological or feeling rewards. But the 
letfffil^|ol^holr useful settings arp created, liialntalned\ and used for 
the benefit -of *self ytnd others, ougl^t to be' pother target of resear<;h, 
Perh«t>s a future day will dee k science of "setting- leamlngi'* it might 
^ a fruitful stujfy* * . * * ^ < ' * ^ , 
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INTRODUCTIOW TO COMMENTAItlES 'OK POLITICAL SOCIALIZATION 



S 



^ ^ Joseph J, D'Amlco, Flftld Specialist 
Citizen Education, Research for Better Schools, Inc- 



The effect of isflfool governance and classro^ climate on the poll- 



tleal soclallzatton of children has-been studied from a number of per- 

spectlves,* In re^-examlnlng three classic perspectives and outlining, 

some salient Issues In school and classroom T^bvemance associated with 

each, Judith Clllesple and Marjt Soley provide a useful framework to help 

* * * ' .■ , ' 

practitioners understand the complex phenomena of political socialisation. 

In addition, Cbey alert i^actltloners to some specl^flc difficulties In 

adopting Avsy ope perspective exclusively* They suggest that an Injtegrat- 



, ed, ecological approach' to understanding children's political learning Is 
necessary In-order to minimi^ the effects that adoption problems have otx 
the efforts of practitioners*^ They believe that applying' such an ecology 
leal approach when examining school and classroom environments will enable 
educators to make more effective, useful changes* In the following 
responses, Murry Nelson of, the Pennsylvania State University and Nancy 
Wyner of Whe^ock College reaffirm the need for this kind rff integration 
and offer additional considerations for Gl^llesple and Soley^s ecological 
approach* 

Pointing to other disparate fields which have#success fully adopted 
an ecological approach, Murry Nelson predicts that **educology" may well 
play an Important ro|e Itf relating children to schooling* However, he 
raises what he believes are three other Important considerations for 
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those purging an ^ecolpglcal approach : philosophy, culture^^ and changef. ^ 
IfTelson Suggests that a truly Integrative approach to political isoclal^a- 
^rfrion should address Issues of educational phllo^sophy as practiced by 
scho6l personnel^ political enculturatlon as It occurs both In and^out of^ 
school^ such as pursued In cultural anthropology » and social change as It 
affects both thie individual and the Instltia^on. 

Nancy, tfjrner also views an ecological approac^as a potentially 

)aden^d > 

• / 

;y It ife 



valuable analytic tool. Like ^Jelson» she would Hke to see It broadened 

* w _^ _ _. — - 

60 that It wl^ be of greate'^r benefit to those yhose responsibility 

to plan governance learning for children. Specifically* ^ner would like 

an geological approach tolexplore social de^t>lt>piiient In ^eater depths 

She believes such concepts as social ^pgnltlon, perspective taking* and 

developmental Interaction are crucial Issues to be Investigated and \ 



understood. She recomnends ^that <}lllespl€f and Soleyjs ecological approach 
be. expanded to address these cpnslder^tlbn3 and Include an exaininatlon 
the part that children's earliest experiences with governance ^nd Inetltu- 



ti^on^il climates play In Ihelr political ^c'^allzatlon* 



Lee Ehi&an provides an historical view of c^tlzenshlpTeducatlon, 



particularly focused through an examination research^n political social^ 
Isatlon. He addresses the affective concerns' of classroom cllinate and the 
methodology of instruction that res^^rch suggests Is effective in serving^ 
Vhese copcems* Ehman drawa a distinction between knowledge and attltudl- 
nal outcomes^ He dlscussee^ organizational aspects of clasSl5oom climate 
and Issues such as freedomlof expression and toleration <^f various poit^tfi^* ^ 



f 
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of View. By and large, Ehman offers lirdepch^suggesclons for many of 
Gillespie and Soley*8 Ideas in their ecologlpaL approach* However^ he 

also suggests It will be dif flcult«M.f not Impossible, to achieve both 

/ - 
Icnowl^ge and attltudlnal gains by means of simultaneous instruction* 



\ 
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iieflecti(»is cm ■ 
SjOcialization perspectives for school 
goverkance and .classroom cumates 

Murry Kelson 
Tbe Fennoylvanla State Uhlversity 



Judith Girieapie anfd Mary Solay have admirably sumrfed up theVpur;:ent 
status of political s<»^l2atlon asult relates to school governance and 
•classroom, climate. By eMB^ing cirefully their ^synthesis one Is struck 

a number of matters. First Is the relative flimsiness of political 
sociallzatl^in research, Kany stud^s have never been T^plicated^ many 
studies' ha\% been Inconclusive* and some studies have been repeated with 

contTadfCtory results, . \ 

' - . ^ ' . ^ V7 

Second is the very limited discussion of &ro cpncepts that^^demand 

* V *' _ 

mtch fuller* attention^ across all three appir6acTie8--change and^ the mediae 
liespite Gillespie and Soley consigning these ideais to only one approach 
each, their Impact is cl^rly broader in scope, . A* 

' A third point that wattknts notice is dille^ib and Soley's id^ of 
combining viewpoints In their ecological approach to politicjA sociali* 
zatlon, _ Their tripartite division of the various studies should be seen 
for whatsit truly Is-^a heuristic attempt* to'cUssify diverse exanlna-' > 
tiotls of socialization,, none of which could totally exclude any of the 
three identified perspectives, , * , ' r ^ , 



A fourth point that I feel should be considered^ Is the whole nature 
of socialization i^elf* Can It be studied without commensurate study 



of encultutation and the broader context within which they both lie? 

L Before returning to these ^Issues I should note the very positive 
ct that the GiXlesple-Soley paper made on my thinking. The authors 
clearly synthesized thinking in the field, noted implications for re- 

search and also noted the yoid that is present in each approach. In a 
* 

manner reminiscent of a legal brief, they then fill the breach with 
their version of the best way to study the political 'socialization of 
Susie* * ^ , 

Some of the excellent points that they make, often in passing, 
certalftly warrant further emphasis* One of their most important points 
concerns the decisions that teachers and administrators make to improve 
quality education* As Gillespie and Soley note, "their perception of 
what Is quality education could vary depending l^n the particular 
socialization' approach that they (the teacher or administrator) used*" 



l^less this Is known and understood clearly, all the mo(tels that we ' 
create and recreate will be of little use* Again, XSillesple and Si>ley 
are well aware of this* They remarlc that, "In terms of practice, the 
'study Indicates that sheer awareness of socialisation processes by 



school personnel Is important* Once awareness is eteated, however, it 
Is Important to see socialization not as a static phenomenon; hut xather 
as* a dynamic one/' This Is much harder to put Into practice than It Is 
to perceive* One way to do this might be to encourage school* personnel 



I 



to recognize and clarify educational philosophies as they relate to the 
school curriculum and then to see the approaches of Gillespie and Soley 
as extensions of those phllosop\iles* Most school^ peTsonpel do not have 
a well^artlculated philosophy toward the curriculum and the school*^ A / 
knowledge .of various currlcular postures could lead naturally to philo- 
sophical approaches to political socialization* 

Clll^ple and Soley^s approaches might he. seen as extended analogies 
then of ^perlmentallsiii;^ social reconstruction Ism » and essentlallsm 
(Tanner & Tanner^ l575). The developmental perspective would clearly 
relate most easily to exper'imentallsm which encourages reflective think- 
ing for social problem 3olvlnJ and growth* The difference between -this 
thrust and a development that Is totally asocial Is neatly* summed up by 
Taoner and tanner C19751j *'As Deuey observed^ when personal fulfillment 
Is severed from intellectual activity^ *fre,edom of self-expression turns 
Into something that might better 'be called self^exposure*** (p.- 17)* 
School personnel must be aware of the social contracts implied Ir. a 
developmental perspective^ and not see It as ^Tiarclsslstlc enterprise* 
By recognizing the ir^ goal of schooling to be reflective thinking^ they 
can more easily understand how a political socialization approach follows 
from that. - ' - 

An agents' approach would seem to rely more on the Idea of recon- 
structloalsm whereby a critical analysis of societal flaws and program- 
matlc^needs for corrective action are offered* The roots of essentiallsm 
would also- be utilized here as they relate to the basic tenets of the 
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.social sciences ^\hdt Impact upon the curriculum* If one sees ^these 
philosophical app^aches to the curriculum and schooling as similar tck 
one's own, then an agent approach would seem' consonant wltl) that* 

Finally, a systems approach would seem to fee also rooted In social 
reconst^ct Ion but with a more technolo^cal undercurrent which resembles 
the analytic style of Orlosky and Smith* With these philosophies famil- 
iar, ah imderstandlng o£ the approaches to political soclallzatlon^might ^ 

be more easily accompllsl^ed* Following that^ one is then free to reorder 

\ 

those approaches, and the We suit felght Indeed look like the ecological 
»le and So ley* 



\ approach of Gillesp] 



The ecological approach Is not unwarranted In this examination of 



polltl<^l socialisation -by ilchools and other agents* Other Seemingly 
disparate fields have been wedded with ecology to form new experimental 
^appr/>aches and there Is no r^son to believe that' education cannot also 
bjeypart of such a marriage* |For example, Paolo Solerl has combined his 

rchitectural designs with anl extr^e concern for environmental Issues 
bo form\the new and experimental field of archology* In a similar vein, 
^/educ^tlc^n' might expand and deepen Its scope as It relates to important 
issues of school environment^ The field of- "educology" may well be an 
Impor-tant factor In how schooling relates'to youngsters. In addition^. 
It would i^QoiTwrate thrusts that Gillespie and Soley voice concern for, 
namely what rolee churches, places of work and other community agencies 
play iT^the overall socialization process* Essentially what Gillespie 
and Soley advocate Is a true holistic approach — no earth-shattering 



proposal In^^th^ry, but a very unique step In practice for schools. ; V 
In many ways the ecological apprjoach resembles and draws Its method-- 
ology from the ethnographic approach education has borrowed from anthro- 
pology* The focus on Individuals and their development as well^as the 
harmonious or discordant nature of schools and coiranuriltles has heenjf 
concern to cultural anthropologists for maay years* JTie cultural bor^ 
roving of educators of anthropologic methods can only broaden and strength 
en the understanding we have of political awareness of oiiT children. This 
concern with method, however, is Important* . ' 

Advocating such an ecological approach implies again that, most 
school personnel ^d/or researchers have the prerequisite skills tp ; . 
gather, analyze a2d draw conclusions from the universe of available data*; 
That Is* simply not true* Most good school ethnographies hav,e been 
by or with anthropologists. That fact does not preclude educators from 
such a task, however* Alan Eeshkia^s Growing Up Am&rlcan is a fine' ' ^ 
example of an educator who has used an ethnographic C^r for our purposes., 
ectjlogical) approach to the broad concern of schooling and sociallzatWrn* 

\ • 

It was clearly a long, arduous (albeit enjoyable) task^ but the results 
were rewarding* Cit should be noted that Peshkln tiad studied comparative 
modes of education and schooling in other countries and considered hi?' ' ■ 
sttidy in the light of that experience*) The point I am trying to mdke is 
that educators can do as Gillespie 'and Soley propose, but It Is not ea«y 
and It^ Is very tlme-'consumlng* 

A ■ ' " ' ■ ' 

Cultural prdBlems that evolve from the research may not be understood 
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or handled adetfuately* For example, Glllespll a/tvd Soley note that they 
are doing **bottom up" research by Interviewing /studenta^to determine what 
students see as needs In school. This may^e^m a noble goal but how 
does It square with the cultural backgrouw tl^e students and their 
families? It may be that what the reseashers are doing Is to undermine 
the strength of a culture In the way It operates* The result of the 
ethnographic research, however, seems tp be a much more conclusive pic- 
ture of the process of'events and indjn^ldual interaction on those events* 

Thi$ anthropologic perspective Sits the whole process of soclaiis^a- 
tlon In a different light and may moan that political enculturation/ a 
broader coacept, Is really what GlAesple and Soley are concerned with* 
Socialization focuses on learning /rfiat Is guided primarily by group' norms 
ani] expectations. Eaculturatlonyis similar but involves more familiar 
and oft* more Informal leamlnff patterns and processes* Jhe way youths 
are enculttirated and, with grcnpng political concept-borrowing; accultur- 
ated itf&y l>e as appropriate fon study as socialization* ^ 

Earlier In th^se commends I mentioned that more attention should 
paid to social change and p(M.ltical socialization* Gillespte and Soley 
deal with It only from the systems point of view, but the very idea of 
socialization implies a cUnge, a shaping to socletally proper courses of 
thinking and actlpn* How/ one approach changes Ifr another issue that will 
afJ&ect socialization* Atpelbaum (1970) present^ four^ diverse theories of 
social change^ In order to make choices to politically socialize, theories 
of chaoge must also be/grasped* ' 
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^ My^ remarks have In a way skirted the l&sue of the Glllesple/Soley 
paper* The authors of that paper have presented a model' based on 
existing research and their own theoretical, constructs^ and for this they 
sh(^id' be lauded highly* It should be Aoted^ however^ that their ^ 



choices require adequate preparation and understanding of anthropological 
perspectives and overriding theories of social^ change, In^ addition^ 
school persanae^ might be well advised to find a philosophical frame'^for 
their ideas of schooling before attempting to make inferential leaps 
into political socialization. As Olllespie and Soley note, rjBsearch 
from all approaches has been inconclusive and there are many research 

• * * • -.V / . 

questions that remain unanswered. The ecological api^foaph may Indeed be . * 
, the best approach to examining political socialization, .'b\it ' at this 
juntture there is ho way that other approaches can be categorically ' 
rejected, > ~ ' ^ - . ^ ' 
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■.. ■ RESPONSE TO • 
SOCULIZATlON ^ERSPEGTIVfiS FOR SCHOOL GOVERNANCE / 
. AND CLASSROOW climates ' ' . .. 

* * 

, . ' * r Wheelock College 

' ■ ^'SlJclallzatlon.Persimrtlyefl' for.Jchool Goveman£e and Classroom 
ClliiiateB*^ h7* Judith Gillespie ani^^ Mary Soley provides a map of recent 
research In tKe t;erraln' of socialization. Although there are f^orthrlght 
Indicators that tfie cartographers'* work 1? Incomplete* the' explorations 
are Intriguing*' * ^ ' ^ .. * - - . ^ 

AuthorlB ^16lll3spie';^nd Soley explore three perspectives within the 
socialization field that help In examining 'so'clall^atlon processes: the 
^ dev€£lopineiital approach-; an approach focused on socialization' ageifts , and 

the 'democratic system^ a^r6ach* 'I^oll9Wlng a review of these^ perspectives » 

' ' ^ ^ ^ ^ \ ' ^' . ' ^ ' ^ 

the authors propose an ecorogical appro^cli th^t 'Intends to combine 

perspectives ^crdd^ yarloiis^^ almost arbitrary, divisions* Their proposal 

moves to Interpret the dynamic, interactive* nature of so<^lallzatlon and 

offers a hlgtfLyi responsible challenge to- the validity of much Research ^tiiat 

^ • * \ ' * , 

builds on falsi dichotomies and., unnatyral divisions. * . ^ 

As analytic tools, the perspectives examined by th6 authors move us 

^closer to the i^ues *and' events 'lnvolv?& In socialization processes. Com- 

. . . ^ : . _ ^ - ' . 

plexltles and contradictions that elude In^terpretatlon In ^n/ single 
fo&us make as even moi^c^ min3ful^of the imnijens^ty of the problems we are 
considering and the ^nadequ^y of present^ways to analyze Interactions* 



t Ixj the Glllesple/Soley discussion of t^e developmental a|^proach, aij 
accounting of emerging theories In social development Is missings As 
presented, the emphasis Is on the Individual; significant research lii 
so'claX tlon, social perspective taking and the growing child's 

'^knowledge and understanding of social Ins'tltutlons Is surprisingly over- 
looked (Fiirth, 1979; Selman, 1975, 1977)* * A more balanced portrait 
sh6yld also Include the developmental interaction viewpoint' formulated by 
Barbara klber and colleagues (Blber ^ Shapiro, 1972) « . Knowledge of ^ 
Blb^r's' Ideas enlivens our efforts to understand classroom governance and 
school t:llmate particularly In focusing on growth as a transactional 
process* From this viewpoint, the child ^s se^n as an active Information 
processor Interacting within his or her social/physical environment* 

, - ■ - / . / -■ ; 

Gillespie and Soley^ propose that '^people who. follow the developmental^ 
approach will focus on students as Individuals wlthln'schpols^ ^ 

m ' 'r ■ ^ ■ ' ^ 

Governance will be det^rmloed In o^rdeijf^ to Influence students* developmental 
patterns/' Recent research In scclaldevelopment and the encompassing 
Ideas prbposed by t|ie developmental Interaction posltldti press us to move ' 
beyond the dualist^; of individual /and social groups* An inclusive view 
builds srtrongly on acceptance of social Interactions — governance learning^ 

and prosoclal behaviors-- ^as sotlal exp^erlences that nourish cognition,' 

- /' 

e * ■ 

These Ideas link to the Piagefclan notion regarding the social mi^lleu of 
mutuality Indicated by respectful teacher-child Interactions* Such* 
relationships* tend tb emph^jpl^e cooperation and provide a climate that 
pronrotes' reasoned Interfaer^n^i responses, this 'Incre^alng t^e capacity, for^ 
differentiation and awareness o^ concern for pthers-^ 



In sketching out the developtnei^tal perspective^ mention must also be i 

- J ' ' 

made of research that 'Substantiates the qualitatively unique mental \ 

■ 

capabilities of children younger than .age seven or eight. This distinct - ; 
emphasis i6 particularly important in relation to the child's construction 
of a governance concept, for rules specifically. From a Piagetlan view, 
the communication 6f rul^s and the qtiality of adult intervention in 
developing, conveying and enforcing rules are critical psychological anij 
moral starting points for the child's attitudes aboilt*. authority and justice — 
key. elements iii any plan for schopl -govBrnance » - ^ 



. fissentiaily, .the concern raised* above is for *a-fuller, more compre- - 

" ' ■ ''^ ' ■ 

heneive accounting of the d envelopment a 1 approach, Th^ author's ;dispus'&ion. of 
other approacheV taise other points fdr reflection. The section of this 
'papef on soclali'^atioi^ agents has particvl-ar imm^diaty and^^provid^s an 
.alternative way . of exeminiAg^^the interplay of students'^ schools, families 
ah3 cpnSmunities ia.relitipn to political, social learning, 
. ■■ The ^socialisation agents ^approach calls for widening fhe^ concept of 
education to l-nclude citizen agencies-<-flmaia, business, lai^ enforcement, for 
example-*- recognizing these representatives of the communll^ as adult ' 
socXali£Qr& invplved in the sc^pli-ng of ''st;u<fents becoming cittsans- 

One of the^rotiiematio\aspects of the socialization agent's role in ' 
the modeling process is an but of focus view of our^^lyes.as socializing, 

ag^erits, adult& who are actively^ modeling, Influencing, and conj'^tbuting to 

\'' ■' * . ' ^. . ^ 

stMen't's perceptions alfcut tbe' pblitical/legal System, - In thisi crucial 
interaction of teaching and learning, educators often do not think about 



♦ 

4 - * t 

.4 

children's perceptions of authority, the use of power, the management ff ■ 
conflict^ or otljer related matters. . " ^ 

. ' The very isolation of the classroom from community. life perpetuates 
a petvasive myth and maihtalTis another false dichotomy— *that educational 
and rRplitltal environments* like work and play,' do hot mix. Our alternative 
Is to search for. interrelationships as powerful conceptual patterns that 
can guide citizen development and help us in, our dialogues about schooling 



in democracy* Isolation denies, interest and involvement.^ In contrast* the 
interactlQns of i^^learners 'with socializing, agents, who incorporate an^ ■ 
develop an understanding of the child's growth and-'devefopment , encourage 
active experience-based leaiinlug ^and firsthand' observi'tiion of citizenehlp 
tasks. Sudh interactions hold -tlie potentl'^1 for impacting^^^he^^cur^ 
and changing the, political ed>ication emphasis ftom learnirig 'idealistic ^ 
aspirations to oBserva6ion, arid investigation of afctual behaviors^ In 
addition^ they also m^y bring about .increased perceptions of the importance 

of oJjligatldT^ dnd responsiJ)ility» of , governa^nce and^^^osocial involvement ^ 

- ■_ * • *\ ' " - . 

in democratry* . - . ' " ' > ^ 

' ^ The influence, of resedreh on practice .mu^st 'be carefJilly drawn without 

losing siglit of common sense and the uniqueness of lo^al^-settings. Proposed 

schemes foi^ school governahcte ultimately should respfitnci to learner needs and 

. capatiilltt^s*^.' tn pla^qing governance J^^eanting for young *chiXdrenj aspects 

^of all'the apiproaches. itiight^ Readily ,contribift:^;"|tc( constructing experiences 

■ ' . ^ ■ > . ^ ' ^ \ 
that enhance understandings of democ^ratic proc^ses and values, " Careful 

attention .to th6 activ^ young learner's ways^ o£ .cojpstructlng' knowledge are 

"Especially important in this cognltiv^ly oriented process for learning about 



. tl^e social/political' Environment i \j ^ 



K 

What does governance look like in the eTemeikary schools? What are 
the variant patterns that promote prosocial democratic behaviors and 
political ^learning? When are children not learning .^bout governance? In 
the gym when they are playing group games? cJassroiDin meetings that are 
dominated >y an authoritarian teacher or one who only allows the bright or 
"good" children tc/share?^^r is- it when children inter'act at meeting 
time, plan learning experiences together, and listen and communicate in a ^ * 
cooperative social context^ ^ 

There are^ according to the authors^ a multitude of questions not 
accounted for by the socialization perspectives — the impact of different ^ 
governance strategies^ the types of participation that matterj key' roles 
individuals might take, and the roles schools play.v^Irrdeed, Gillespie and 
Soley conclude^ '*we will only know through- long-term si^dies whether 
student entry into the process of gt)vernance ha& an in^jact which makes it 
worth concentrating on in claj^erooms. The same applies to school 
governance/' What ^re respons^ble^^ticators to do in the absence of such 
evidence? " ^ 

When we think about the socialization process^ school governance issues^ 
and school climate, w]{^n we analyze perspec tives and summarize these 
findings^ we realize that we are dealing with invisibles^ like Socrates* 

■v . - . ■ 

metaphor of the wind. To paraphrase: the winds themselves are .invisible » ^ 
* 

^ yet what they do is manifest to us 'and */e somehow feel their approach. 

At best, ife seem to have little in our grasp b\jfc perplexities to share 
with one another. In considering the problems of school governance and 



03- 



cla8srooTD clii&ate«' perhaps we will concTode that thete are no answers — 
X only variations of our questions. Perhaps we will lose the inclination to 
find solutions and tecognize the .iToportance of the search as critical td 
the ^teaching 'and learning process.- Practically speakings each time we 

are confronted with some new approach^ we will have to make up our minds to 

^ ♦ 

think to examine anew.' We will know more about whdt we do not Jcnow. Then 

i we might ask what— nc^E why* What makes this issue of school governance 

♦ 

'and classroom* ^limate important to us? Do6s it have something to do with 
our intention to remain loyal to the fundamental experience of ,democraicy? 



r 
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POLITICAL EDUCATION RESEARCH AND ^ 
citizenship" EDUCATION 

Lee H. ^man 
Indiana .University ^' 

Whose job is citizenship education? Until about 1925, It was con- 
sidered the taslf of the entire schooling process to socialize youth lotx> 
citizens*. With the advent of a new curriculum pattern, called social 
studies, citizenship education began to be equated x^lth the goals of this 

new school subject* the present time, mo^t would agree that the main 

r ^ 1 

purpose of saclaT studies Is the development pf good citizens* Other 

prominent writers In. the aoclal education field remind us, haweyer, that 

responsibility for citizenship education goes well beyond one subject' 

area In school, and transcends schooling Itself* Many other agencies, 

from the armed services looal Institutions such as libraries and police, ^ 

share this job* 

* 

In this paper, however, I xtflll analyze the principal ways In which 



the schooling proceas has been shown by researchers to Impinge upon 

citizenship education* This broad research area, labelled "political 

£ 3 ' ' 

>clallzatlon" research* Findings £rom political education research 

liaVe implications for school teachers, especially social studies teachers, 

andVor school admlnlstratorQ and counselors. ^ These Impllcatloas must be. 



qualli^led both because^of the relatively weak methodology of much research 
a 

\ 



,4 * . ' 

in this area and because of many gaps dn the coverage of problems 



\ - • ■ ' 
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Nevertheless » some Inqjortant generalizations can stated anS loiplica- 
tlons drawn from the studies conducted , on this topic* After reviewing 
four main thefbes of citizenship education^ we will discuss those general- 
Izatlcms and Implications. 

Four Traditional Theyes of Citizenship Education , 

The four main themes or desired outcetnest pf citizenship education 

seem to be thesfe: 1) Political loyalty; 2) Political knowledge; 3) Demo- 

ci;:atlc attitudes and values', and 4) Decision-making skills* The first 

theme^ political loyalty^ refers to goals such as obedient^ to laws and 

political authority t and a sense of duty and loyalty to ohe^s conmumlts^" 

state» and country* The second theme follow^, from Thomas Jefferson^s 

prescription for good citizenship — learn history* Somewhat expanded » ' 

the political knowledge theme suggests that knowing more alDOut history^ 

society t and especially about political Institutions » will lead to goocf 

- * J 

citizenship* 

I • 

The de^cratlc attitudes and v^lu^s position holds that beliefs are 

the key to good citizenship* Belief In majority rule and minority rights 

* 

tolerance for dissent; belief In political participation; sense of 
.personal political competence ~ these ar£ examples of such beliefs* 
Finally* the fourth theme Is that declslon^maklng skills — the ability 
to understand social and pplltical problems* to collect and ailalyze data 
that bear on these problems* to sort out competing value positions* and 
finally to make Informed personal decision about the problem ~ 
constltute the most Important aspect of good citizenship* 
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In addition to these mainstream Ideas about the desired outcomes of 



civic education^ there are a substantival number of contemporary ^'Interest 
groups" which cXamor for their particular goals. A simple listing will 
give an Idea of their range: Political action skills; Legal education; 

Motal educlitlon; Global education; Economic education; Environmental 

> 

'education; Parenting and family education; Career education; and Multi- 
cultural/multiethnic education. Suffice It to say that citizenship 
education has numerous pi;oponents and positions! 

Political education research has by far the most to say about the 
second and third main themes » political knowledge and democratic attitude s 



and values * Research ahs been focused on some 6i the otneiT^aiu aiid ^ 

Special interest themes^ but the findings do not "add up" to an ability^ 
to generalize as in the case of knowledge and attitudes* It: is to these 
generalizations^ and their implications for teachers and administrators^ 
that we new turn* 

Content for Knowledge and Climate foo: Attitudes ^ 

;The thesis of this paper is simple; If your goal ^ to Increase 
political knowledge of students in school^ focus on teaching specific^ 

V 

well^developed content^ through direct Instruction* !£» on the other . 
handt you want to promote democratic values and attitudes » concentrate 

^on school and classroom "climate*" Put another way* emphasize i^at you 

* ~ 

# 

teach for knowledge outcomes^ and for attitudes^ how you teach* The 
two different goals' seem to have somewhat separate paths leading to them* 
What is school and classroom "climate?", This refers to how things 

are done in the whole school and in specific classes* Rather than what 

* * ' 

■A 
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Is done, It Is the way In whloh they are done that life cruclal'^for the . 

"climate*' aspects of schooling* How much student Involvement there is 

in school decision making, and hov extracutri^c^^ar activities are conducts. 

ed, ate exaiii|fles of school climate variables* tf students see themselves 

as Involved in school decision making about school rules, for instance^, 

or if they view extracurricular activities as ways in which they can 

participate n^aningfully in, school affairs, then we would say there is- 

an "open school climate/' Likewise, if in the classroom students con- 
♦ 

sistently have an 'oppprtunity to egress their opinions on controversial 
topics, and the teacher is not always dominant, then there is an "open 
classro<^ climate/' Researchers have found that climate makes a differ* 



ence in attitudes* " - — - 

PoliticVl KnowledRe as Citizenship Education 

Be'fJre analyzing the "climate" research, however, we will examine 

politicalSeducation research findings for knowledge outcomes* 

For ten years the work of Langton and Jennings has dominated our 

knowledge about the impact of civics courses on political knowledge of 

senior high school students* Using their national sample of* seniors in 

1965, they showed that a number of civics and history courses taken by 

these seniors during high school was not related to political knowledge. 

Several other researchers confirmed this finding with smaller scale n 
6 \ 

studies* 

This research had one major problem, however* The test of^ political 
knowledge tended to be very perfunctory, often consisting of two or three 
low-level knowledge questions* A more recent study, based on much more 
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extensive and current national data« and using much more sophisticated 



.and sensitive political knowledge n^asures^ has shown that the, number 
oC courses^ anf the study oC specific topics within the^se courses^ are 
relatively p<w/erful predictors of pollticarl knowledge.^ Based on the 
most recent (/1976) National Assessment for Educatl^onal Progress survey 
data*" t^ese Jconclusions would appear to have more validity than the 
earlier fittings of Langton and Jennings ^ this Is especially tru^ 
because on the much higgler quality of measurement of political know^ 
ledge Itself. Therefore^ ^ne generalization that can be made is that 
taking m^re cousses^ and studying specific content Vlthln these courses^ 
does Im^ro'be polftical knowledge. 

Biit we can go further than this. The National Assessment findings 



also show that - the use of so-^called "direct instruction"- iffi-thiiv thasfi. . 

s ^ 

courses also makes a 'positive difference^ Three pedagogical, aspects of 

'dlrJct Instruction" were Included In the fHidlngs."* Tljese Included the 

^erophlasis on and use of *a textbook; the use of lectures; and assignment 

of homework In clvlcs^related courses. Apparently^ according to the 

Natflonal 'Assessment researchers » tbfi more the teacher tries to teach 

content thvough these Instructional practices^ the more knowledge will 

/ * 
be gained by students^ 

Other^ more specif Ically-^aimed studies have shown the same thing. 

For example^ Patrick* In his extensive pilot study of the American 

Political Behavior curriculum materials » showed that with a s^ester-long 

[course In civics having a special focus on political behavior^ student 

8 * * 

knowledge made Impressive galn^^ Attitude change* howeVer» was not 
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fotind*" Thls'was not surprising, as ,lt was knowledge, not attitudes; 

*■ ^ 

that, w,&s the object of tlie special materials* Other political educatlpn 

" 9 

researchers have to coibe up with findings similar to those of Patrick* 

This generalization Is interesting In light of the overall kjiow-' 

" - \ ' ' ' ' . , . . / ' 

ledjge declines shown by the National A^sessmeht from 1972 to 1976^*, With-' 

* \ ^ 

out describing these declines fn detail, suffice It to say that' political 

\ * * * * , , 

knowledge has declined slgnltlcantly for both iS'-year-oldfe ani' 17-year- 

olds In such areas as knowledge of 1:onstltutl(fnal rlghts^^understandlng of 

the structure and function of govemmentt and understanding the political 

^ ^ ^ ' / 

10 W 
process* ^ 

'If this, decline Is real^ and there Is every reason/to believe that* 

It Ist then It would appear that there has been a recent decliqe In either^ 

the number of cl^*<5S courses taken by students^ ^r .the amount of direct 



Ins tructlon^ practices Cu5€ "ui Luxtbooka » ' l^^-tuces^ and homework) , or ^ 

a decline iQ, both of thes$ factors* Looking back^at the last decade of 

change In the secondary social studies curriculum^ It Is not difficult to 

believe that a decline In both fact^s has occ\irred . 

The emphasis during the l^te 1960s and ^arly 1970s on electlves 

rather than required subjects » on a variety 6l^lnstructlonal media 

♦ 

rathet than the single ,textbook» and on Inquiry and discovery rather than 
exposition and homewbrk, might account for at least part of the political 
knowledge decline In the early 1970s traced National Assessment* The 
Implication seems to be that If we de-emphaslze knowledge In our classes, 
knowledge declines^ perhaps to the benefit of whatever It Is that we 
emphasize moreT iiG 
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Political Values and Attitudes as Citizenship Education 

There are a lev examf^les in the political education researrch liter- 
ature of successful attempts to change political values and attitudes 
through direct instruction aimed at that goal. For instance Goldenson 
Conducted a three-week field experiment in two high schools tl/at s^|jwed ' 
quite convincingly that a specific program could change twelfth graders' 

attitudes toward civil liberties. Other researchers have demonstrated 

J - 12 ' * 

similar, but limited^ results for other A^alues and attitudes, Hovever\ 

more studies have shown the opposite — ^ that a number of courses or 

specific curriculum units do not have positive attitudinal outcomes,^ "The 

center of gravity of thes^ studies suggests that more ofte^ than not^, 

direct instruction does not change values and attitudes in a desired, 

direction, r 

Furthermore, there is some solid evidenc^ that direct instructiofi 

^. . V 

can have negative li^act o^attltti'des^, -Tetney, -Oppjenh^iPj and^Farnen, in 

reporting the results from a ten-nation study conducted in the early 1970s, 
shows that across all countries, such school practices as the vse oT printed 
drill materials and stress on factual aspects of subject matter have a ^ 
negative telationship with attitudes such as, tolerance for. dissent and a 
positive Telationship with authoritarianism- This may be one example of 

,■ ■ V • " 

the trade-off between knowledge and att^-tude outcomes discussed' above* 
Knowledge gains might be accompanied by negative attitude, shifts* Unfortur 

nately^ the Tomey study did not examine the polijtical knlDwledge question 

: , ' 
^ ' " jt 

with enough precision to determine if that was occurring in th,eir research. 
To contrast with this rather confusing and. ambiguous pictur'e, ve now 
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examine tKe irVslations^lps .of school tod classroom climate factors .to- 

'student attitudes.: *The overWhelminjg conclusion Is that open cHm^<e\ . ,f 

* " * - * ^ - * ' ^ 15 ^ 

In school^ Is related to positive attitudes of students*^ 



School organizational climate Is related to positive attltddes.^ ^ 



An organizational climate characterized by reciprocity within the ^ 

decision-making process^ and ^not by a strictly hierarchical » top-ta- ' • ,i 

' ' ' ? s;? ' I 

bbtmn decision and cd^unlcatlon pattemt Is'one likely to have stuT^ ' ' - , j 
dents who are more socially trusting -and politically Interested^ anS who | 
believe they are politically coiiii>etent; Partlcfpatlon In <jpKtfactif/icular ^ 
activities Is slmllarly'related to positive political Attitudes. 
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Classroom climate has also been f outid ^o be connected to'stud^nt^' 



attitudes. The extent rtf controversial social and political let^ucff 
discussion Is one aspect of an 'open climate In the class. This factor » 

^ ' ^ . . t 

Is related to positive altitudes such as political. confidence and Inter- '^ 
estt ^d tolerance^of dissent* Anotber^'and relate<} aspect of ' opeSi/ 
classroom cllpat^'t Is the d^ree to Milch sVudents^ believe that can 
express openly their views In classroom settings* Ag^ln^ Celated.td//^^ ^ ^ 

^ / - ^ ' ' % ' V' ^ 

thls» Is a third factor the extent to j^hlch teacHfe^s dctlvelj^^rtcOTrage; 
a. range of viewpoints being considered* Both of these latter two climate , 
at^rl^utes have also been linked to positive student attitudes* 

. - ■ ' ^ V ' 

For attitudes and values* then* how schooling Influeqces '^Jtuden-t,,,*^, - 
decision-making Involvement* and how classrooB^. teachers .In^olye the sta^ , 
dents In considering politically pertinent subject matter* •irather than the - 
content of this subj6ctx matter* Is ^at ^9it^ters, In llgjtit of thl^ Jlnter- 
pretatlon of the "cllmate^^ research* Is again Interesting to con^ldeti. ^^ 



what National Assessment fids ' discovered to be the across-time trends in 
•political attitudes of studerits* From 1969 to 1976* they found that 
students ^ serxse bf being bble to influence governinent increased for. 
, national <;oncerns, but decreased for Idc^l concerns- Unfortunately,- fewer 
In, 1976 than 1969 Qould explain specific way^ of Influencing, governmental 
processes, * " ^ 

Tolerance and respect for otheM socio-economic and racial differ- 
etXces Increased over this time perlbd. / This finding may welJ. reflect an 
increasing concern In the late 1960s and early 1970s wlih just such attl- 
tudes In the school curriculum* It also, may signal the effect of less 
[ authoritarian teaching practices and open school ojlmate^, las suggested 
aj)0ve* Whatever the explanations, these attltudlnal flndliigs underscore 
the point made earlier that there may be a currlcular trade-off operating- 
("If It Is true that there was a major re-emphasls In the sqfclal studies 
curriculum durlhg the period under study, then National Assessment Is 
finding vhat it should find — decreased knowledge levels and somewhat 
more positive attitud^ as a result* If the current shift toward basic 
sklllV and a beefing up of the knowledge aspects in social studies 

continues* then the next National Assessmet^t In^'^Cltlzenshlp and Social 

/ , * ' 

Studies should contain a mirror image of the 19(^9-1976 change findings- 

What Should Teachers and Administrators Do ? 

Whed wfr stand back and take stpck of our findings* ^ few features 

stand out 'from the rest* First, what we should do depends upon lihat our 

citizenship education goals are* If they* center around students^ acqui- f 

! 

sltlon of political knowledge, thep we should use direct Instructional f 
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practices such as lectures and homework assignments, and textbooks. 
These should u^ed In conjunction with specific ctirrlculutn objepLi^s 
geared toward faci:easlng' political knowledge. . i ^ ^ ^ ^ 

If , th^*other h^d/out goals have' to do vlth fostering democratic 
values and attitudes^ then the school and classroom climated appear to be 
the most powerftil leverS^that we can manipulate* AdStlnlstrators and 
counselors should make the school a place In which students* have a role 
In the decision-making and communication processes* They should be 
encouraged to participate In meaningful extracurrlculur activities. 

Classro^ teachers should engage their students In the dlscussloo of 
controversial social and political Issues, so that students feel able to 
express their opinions openly. Furhter, the teacher should encourage a 

range of views In the classroom. _ ^ 

1 ^ ^ * 

But, there Is reason to believe that w^ can't have It both ways. 

knowledge or attitudes, not both, it would seem, can be achieved* In ^ 

^r£hl^^ng s^uccess In one area, we may . lose ground In the other. The 

more the- Instruction Is direct 'and pointed at knowledge outcomes, the les^ 

open^ the classroom climate will tend to be* Perhaps the^ best we can do 

Is make our choice >flrmly, one wayy^r the other, and stick with It, There 

does not seem to be reS;^arch which suggests an optimistic synthesis which 

id.ll lead to both goals simultaneously* 
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See Robert Barr; James L. Barth and S* Samuel ShenAls, Defining 
the Social Studies^ {Washington, d/c.: National Council for the Social . 
Studies, Bulletin 51, 1977), 

For a complete analysis of this Idea, see ^chard C. R^my> "Social 
Studies and Citizenship Education: Elements of a Changing Relationship/' 
Theory and Research In Social Education 6:4 (December, 1978) > 40-59. ^ 

3 

The term "political education" In this paper Is taken to meaa that 
Subpart of the political socialization process which constitutes Instruc- 
tion In schools ,^ both direct and Indirect, which Is aimed at shapiag the 
political attitudes, knowledge and behavior of youth* Is noted that^. 
this conception of political education differs somewhat from that "of 
Patrick, who characterizes political socialization as a subset of polltl-*^ 
cal education. ?ee Jotin J* Patrick^ "Political Socialization and Political 
Education in Schools,*' In Stanley A^Renshon, Handbook of Political Socla l- 
IzatlQn: Theory and Research (New York: Free Press, 1977), pp* 190-222. 

^In forming the* generalizations used in this paper two recent reviews 
were used extensively* .Lee Hv thman. "The American School and the 
Political** Socialization Process," Review of Educational Research , Vol. 50, 
No* 1, (Sprang 1*80) ; Lee H. Ehman, **Res^a^ch on Social Studies Curriculum 
and Instruction: Valu^," in Fi^ncls P* Hunkln^, Lee H. Ehman, Carole^ L* 
H^hn, Peter H; Martorella and Jan L. Tucker, Review of Research in Social 
Studies Education ; 1970-1975, Bulletin No* 49 (Washington, D* C. National 
Council for the Social Studies, 1977), pp* '55-96* Several others were 
consulted* Dean Jaros^ Socialization to Politics (New York: Praeger, 
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INTRODUCTION TO COMMENTARIES ON HUMAN 
GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT 

Nicholas M. Sanders, Research Coordinator 
^ Cltlsen Educatlont Research for Better Schools, Inc. 

In the two coamentarles which follow, there Is basic support of 
David Elklnd's focus on the psychological^ rights of the child as a ^tlzen. 
In fact, one comnentator congratulates Elklnd for providing practitioners 
\tith Such a "driving Idea,*' In pleasant contrast to the %loodle8s 
theorists'* usually presenting papers at this type of colloqufa. 

Both cqnanentators, George French and Jeanette Gallagher,^ agr^e ^ttth 
and elaborate on one of Elklnd*s specific areas of concern, tlie chlld^s 
^ right tjD grow ad*a totality. Preach points out that as a curriculum 
developer he Is .concerned ulth th^ extent to which most curricula are so 
fragflkented as^ to violate essentially this right qf the child- As one 
Illustration, he focudes attention on th^ current popularity of a return 
to ''baslca,'* which means to nost people stripping the cQXrlculumt espe- 
daily la -the early grades, of ev^^thlng but reading and arithmetic. 

Jeanette Gallagher eiaboratea on the waya In which labello^l^he child 
vlolft^B the chlld*s right to grow as a totality. She refers 'to recent 
writing by Bronf enbrenner * who characterizes most human development re* 
search and appll^tlon as being based on a ^Meflclt model." The deficit 
model results la children being labeled relative to particular distur- 
bances la thttlr developmeatt Once Identified, the particular deficiency 

* 



Is the focua of tre^tment^ vhlle other aspects of the chlld^s life are 
Ignored* Gallagher notes that t^ose applying Plagetlan conceptions of 
development to education are often among those who engage In the deficit 
model labeling^ even though there Is nothing In these concepts that Imply 
use of that model* A "growth. model" alternative which encourage^ the 
chlld*s growth M ^ totality Is then described by Gallagher. 

The commentators raise some Issues vlth specific aspects 6£ 
Elklnd^s presentation* French cautions that Elklnd*s concern regarding 
the acceptance of differences In the limits of various children may easily 
be turned Into a justification of limits Imposed on children of certain 
backgrounds because of preconceived notions about their natural limits — 

i 

an Interpretation basically Inconsistent vlth citizen education In a 
democracy* 

Another Issue focuses on Blklnd's warnings not to base curriculum 
development on the fleeting affective Interests of children* French 
suggests that the variety of advice offered by learning theorists con- 
cerning the relation of the cognitive and affective domains In the learn- 
Ing process has served only to confuse curriculum people In their attempts 



to understa^ the learning process* 



There Is a positive reaction to the Implications of Elklnd*s position 
that citizen education Is more than a set of courses. Freno^ finds It 
gratifying that a connection was made between the developmental needs ot 
children and the classroom climate, which he sees as conditioning citizen 
behavior and not merely providing Instructional context* 

-1- <w O 
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, RESPONSE TO 

THE RiaiTS OF CHItOREM:* QIALLENGES IN TODAV'S WORLD 

, ■ \ ■ 

, Georgfe Preijch 
The, School District of Philadelphia 

m 

My reaction t6 Dr. EXlcind^s paper will be governed, of course, by 
ny position as a currlculuta director In a ^^^^ urban center* This In^ 
volvea the reaponalblllty for the preparation of curriculum for 13,000 
teachera at every grade level Vo use with all the people*s chlldten* This 
reaponalMllty .doe&n*t bear on the accuracy /of Dr« Elklnd*9 observations 
ao mucli aa It Influencea the manner in which I shall re&p<md4 .Sp^lfl^ 
cally, I ahall look flrat at the curriculum Implications for citizen 
education of Dr« Elklnd*^ developmental concema and aecond^- I shall aak 
Dr«^^klnd to clarify ^^bttie areaa of confusion generated for me by his 
paper* 

First, It la gratifying to see t;he connection made between claaaroom 
clinate and the davelopwntal needa of children and citizen education* 
So oftan, citizen education Is relegaJted to the aoclal studlea where 
experiences In Anerican govemmantj American heritage and related subjecta 
const Itute^yoitng peopl6*s preparation for citizenship* Aside from the 
fsct that It Is 'a very restricted view of citizen education, /this apprpach 
overlooks the significant proceasea In the classroom that condition be-^ 
Ijavlor auch more w than the content of the Instruction* Dr* Elklnd la 
correct. In 117 vlew» when he agaerts that youngs people 1iave psychological 
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rights that should ^ot be violated* The vlo^stlon of these psychological 
rights undermines the tw basic principles of any citizen education, the 
concern for tbe rights of the Individual and human dignity* You cannot t 
superimpose content on a foundation where such rights have been violated 
and expect to attain the desired behavioral outcomes* 

Second, there Is the right to grow as a totality* Speaking as a 
currlcultHn developer rather than a developmental psychologist, I would 
reaffirm that right* In our zeal to return to the %aslcs'* W6 have too 
often stripped the currlculitm, especially the primary unit of the elemen- 
tary school, of everything but the so-called essentials: reading, writing 
and arithmetic — and often there Is vei^ little xnrlting* Children are 
reduced to pawns iiv^a political and bureaucratic game wher^ standardised 

^ * 

tests measure skills developed without references to any context based 

^ 

alther on the interests of children or on professionally developed currl:- 

- ■ * 

culum* There seems \o a feeling abroad tbat^ experiences in science 
and, human behavior must await t7i^>^qulsltlon of proficient skills in 
reading and computing* The argument advanced is that the good citizen is 
the literate citizen* But the overemphasis on development of the basic 
skills to the exclusion or neglect of other areas denies the child at the 
most -crucial point In his education the right to^ grow and learn as a 
totality* _ 

Beyond this violation of the phild*^ right to grow ss a totality, we 
must Inspect existing curricula and their purposes in most schools today. 
H^e curriculum of too many school systems reflects two processes that 
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educators have not yet arrested or corrected* The two processes involve 

the fragmentation of and additions to the curriculum* The elanentary 

school curriculum, where the ^dea of growth as a totality Is crucial, is 

perhaps the most fragmented in spite' of the^ self-contained nature of most 

♦ 

elementary school classrooms* This fragmentation is reflected in an over- 
emphasis at the very early stages on skill development without an accom-^ 
panylng conscious effort to build a foundation for development in cognitive 
areas other than the basic skills ,and in affedtive areas t hat ^ have been 
fontinuously identified by developmental pathologists as Important for 
the healthy growth of young people* The school gives an occasional ^Impse 
of surrounding reality but without any unifying theme or purpose* A 
^little of this arnd-a- little iOf that when time can be stoleii from the 
development of basic skills is the school's response to the explosion and 
is^losion of information with which^^the modern child muat contend* The 

1 world has moved into a modern neolithic stage while the s^wiols remain at 

, * * 

a modem paleolithic stage* . ' - 

* » 

Occasionally, .when this disjointed state of affairs is recognized, 
^ action is taken in t^e form of adding ^oVhe curriculum* The addition is 
often a response to a situation that has grown sharply and critically 



problematical* The process for such addit 



Ion is usually simply to add 



the missing ingredient to the existing themeless stew and ej^ct it to be 
taught or, more probably, ignored* The picture presented JU)L*the informed 
observer is. a iuzzy one of uncoordin:ated purpose* sharpened only by a 
dedlcatio^ 'to the development of skills and processes the value of which 
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changes with every technological advan0e. 

The right to grow and learn as a totality In an Increasingly complex* 
Interdependent world Is Inperative* and citizen education must take noy 
shapes and an expanded definltloti to the demands of this Imperativ^. 

■ 7 

Today* s world demands a modern i^de£lf^lng of the Greek notion of paidela * 
Citizen education cannot assume tliat the learner can step out of himself/ 
herself to enter some fragmented school process which produces a. citizen* 
The learner Is always* as Elklnd states* a growing* knowing and showing 
Individual. He/she communicates In a world enormously sophisticated in Its 
means of communication* He/she learns In a schoolroom setting of discrete, 
experiences that Is far^dlf ferent from the real outside world of slmulta-: 
^ neous experiences* He/she Is Involved In a p;t^ce^ of accepting tremendous, 
loads of Information ,as<-^^e/she seeks to make sense out of a world that often 
seems Irrational to his/her adult stewards, He/she seeks the means to give 
scope to that fundamental need of human brings to he expressive* It Is 

i 

therefore important to heed Elklnd* s warning that chlld^ren have ^ right 

to grow and a right to grow as a totality* it 1^ therefore Important to 

undertone the understanding that fragmented* unldlmenslonal citizen educa- 

tlon presents the danger of producing decision makers without wisdom* 

technicians without human understand^^^^^- citizens whose psychological 

rights have been ao violated ad to render thenTThcapable of the new human 

* 

shapes necessary to survive and find fulfillment Iri a world receding Into 



human Indifference* 



Third* Elklnd malptalns* there Is the right to grow at one's own 
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' rate and pace* Again, I am In fundamental. agreement with Dr* Elklnd*s 

assertion that the artificial acceleration of Intellectual, emotional and 

social growth is a violation q^the child's psychological rights, and* 

generally Is a fruitless endeavor*' Today's students have*greater demands 

on them than students In any previous generations* ' 

The amount and depth of knowledge necessary to understand' the every- 

day world has tempted parents and educators to accelerate Intellectual 

and social processes* Very often, as parents and educators^e transfer 

our^ anxieties to^our wards and turn tliem Into machines whose only human 

expression Is that of anxiety* Qae must note, however, ^ that the call for 

an understanding of limits Is a two-*edged one* One^ust Question the^ 

* 

use of the phrase ''misconstrued egalltarlanlsm,*' especially. at a confer- 
ence on citizen education* And, one imist be concerned about the dangers * 
lurking beneath the statements **equal under the law * * : equal access to 
education*'* ^ ' * . 

It Is Important that we understand that^ children h^ve limlts-at ^ 
given stages of development^ but.lt l&.equally important to Understand' 
the day-by-day process bj( which limits are Imposed on some children 
because of preconceived notions of these children, their-' limits, and 
their right to know^ express and expand* The notion of "misconstrued' 

^ 

egalltarlanlsm" used as an argument for establishing limits, ^or some 
.^fild^dren is often an expression of dwindling faith in the democratic 
ereed. It Is a departure from .Chat basic notion that education serves to 
provldfe each generation with the means to establish the real equality of. 
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peopl^ and to prevent 'socle^ from becoming increasingly 'stratified \>oth 

Intellectually and socially. Such notions^ along with the statement 

— ' ' '* ' ^ * 

*'eq^ual access to educatloo/' often hide an linpllclt view that the bell^ . 

shaped curve Is a reflection of reality.^ In our concern for tJl£ psycho-" 

logical^ rights of children^ we should see the shifting views of reality^ 



which history informs us of » as instructive si^ that we do not burden 
children with the conceits of our times. 

I must confess perplexity regarding Dr^ Elkind^s remarks about the 



affective and cognitive Interests of, children and these two domains In 

the learning process* It has been my understanding ^that^ the emphasis on 

the affective domain In recent years has been a reaction to a previous 

overemphasis on the cognitive domain in years past. The learning psy^ 

choXogists I have encountered in discussions about such matters have 

assumed me ^hat any differentiation between the two domaii^s was purely' 

for practical purposes of investigation and discuss^^'. The cognitive 

and the affective domains had been described as the gasoline and fire of 

the learning process. To neglect or to overemphasize one or the'other"^ 

was to rob children of the naturalness an4 intriodj/c joy of learning* I 

understand and appreciate D;;. Elklnd's warning to curri<nilum peoplecto. 

exercise great care when mveloping curriculum and to .maike ^sure we are 

aware of/ the fleeting interests and the status^seeking natu're of our^ 

> ^ f 

learners. But curriculum people need fewer confusing ^signals from learn 

ing theorists about the learning ffebcess and about the role of the cogni 

* 

tlve and affective domains in that prc^^j^ p ^ 
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Finally, J jnust/offer Dr* Elklnd my heartiest congratulatloiifi :for\a 
message conveyed a driving Idea* It sometimes seems to the pi^actl- 

tlon^r^ that such conferences as these are too often peopled by bl<^odless 

i 

t;heorlsts whose presentations reek^of manipulative notions or conditioners 

of behavior which belle the basic message of Dr* Elklnd. The Ideal that 

children l^ave certain inviolable psychological rights Including th^ right 

i<f grow as a totality, the right to grow at one's own rate, the rliht to 

know and to show^ Is an Idea equal In importance to Its political counter- 

part and the political rights that thus ensue* Thl^ Idea provides^^a^ 

foijndatlon for good citizen education* It can help lift the teachJjng 

p'rofesslon beyond a whimpering dismay about the Inadequacies of ItsJ 

*wards^ beyond a search for tools of manipulation to bring about precon** 

celved notions of desired behavior, to an understanding of the poWer of 

education to free and expand teacher and learner to create a (Community of 

learning that enhances real citizen education* The history ()f American 

education Informs us as. to the consequences when we neglect the totality 

\ ^ . . 

of human growth* • * - ^ ' 

The mixture of religion, romantic-Ism and rationaliser^ along with 

nationalism and utilitarianism, that has characterized citizen education 

^ 

in^Amerlcan history, has been punctuated by sharp and often opposite 
^je)ictlons when one of ^h^se forces Is overemphasized* This ls~ the 
historical correction for Ignoring tlf^ total growth .of the Individual, "but 
the price for such lessons Is too high for educators to continue to 
accept wlt> good consclehce* . I>r* Elklnd^s driving Idea reminds us once 
more of our task and mission as educators* * ^ 



PIAGET*S GROWTH MOML VEBSDSs^ MFICIT MODEL: 
EDUCATIOKAL IMPUCATIONS FOR THE PREiUWLESCENT ■ 

^ 4 * 

Jeanette McCarthy Gallagher 
Tmpld 1\ilverslty 

In Bronfenhrenner*a (1979) The Ecology of kumaa l>c?vel^^ipt we are 
presented with a challenge to study children according to a new blue- 
print: the analyala of the layers of the environment that have great 
Influence on, the child* This la precisely ElKlhd^s point In, the p^e- 

vlou8 paper: the chlld^a irlght to be treated as a total person* Bron^ 

■ * 

iS^nbrenner co«j^^^ttLta\Elklnd*a theala by pointing out the pTofalems o^ 
a **deflclt iBodel^ that' perjrades both research and practical application 
, In the discipline of human development* 

Consider the mieanlng and pervasiveness of a deficit model* -Such a 
model la based on the assuiq>tlon that when an lnadequa<;(y or a disturbance 
l8 found In htiman development (that Is not obviously organic}, '^thcln there 
.certalnly(mu8t be some deficiency within the child or within the child's 
Immediate environment* First onf lopfcs for apathy, hyper^activity, 
learning disabilities, defense mechanisms and so forth* If such probing 
falls, then one lof^ks to the parents — surely there mfist be a lack of 
cognitive atlmulation, an ill-balanced marital relationship, or personal- 
ities fixated at the {ireoedipal 1<^^«1* Suppose one fails again. Then 
me may turn to the ethnic gtoup or social group* 5o we have millions of 
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professionals who are at this moment looking for deficiency and hoping 
to , correct It* But how strong Is this hope? At the level of t|>e social 
group, we ask ^o these people really want to change? ' 

We are so surrounded by the mentality of a deficit model, that at 
times It may seem difficult even to consider alternatives*^ In simple st 
terms, our thinking proceeds as follows; a child has a problem; there- 
fore, there is something missing within the child, or within the child^s 

* neighborhood* One is especially struck by the pervasiveness of the 
deficit model when listening to teacl^ers and admlnlstrat<»rs in our^ 
schools* Probleihs seem almost insurmountable because they are safV to 
Abe' rooted In deficits created by drugs, parental apathy, excessive tele-* 
'Mslbar and laclk of discipline; Little attention Is'focused upon a 

"change model,*' that is, one of growth and creativity* t^ch psychic 
energy may be wasted, for example, in focusing upon lack'of parental 

* r , » 

Involvement in the school* Tbe roots of thl^ non Involvement may be so 

cSmpljEpc that no one teacher or a<fminlstrator may effect a change* 

* ' ,^ » 

' A teacher who is motivated by a change model* however, will con- 

stantly evaluate teaching methods and interactions with students to 

■t 

* determine if he pr^she sparks Interest. in th^subject matter* This is 
the teacher's area to efffeat change* A highly mbtlvated teacher will 
focus on the positive characteristics of students and not on their 

' deficits* ^ ^ 

'Let us consider. in some detail a trend in the application of 
,Plagetian theory which is linked to a deficit model* There is a movement 
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to lab«l junior and sen-lof^hlgh school students (and, In some cases, 
college students) as eltl^r concrete or formal operational thinker^* 
According to Plagetlan theory, a child (roughly ages~^ to 12) thinks 
ai>out reality and solves problems from the perspective of the concrete, 
thu h^re and nw* At around age 12, the preadolescent begins to solve 
problems from the, perspective of -the possible or even the Impossible as 
In Plaget*s latest emphasis* CPlaget, 1976K 

Unfortunately, the original ^jfork by Inhelder^and Plaget (l958) on 
the 4evelopment of thinking In adolescents was almost entli%ly centered 
upon science experiments, especially physlqis* Kov It Is known that 
whether or not an adolescent falls tO solve a research task designed tp 
Investigate thinking at the formal thougtit level may depend upon many 
factorst knowledge of science, the scoring system used, c6gnltlve styAe 
or the Indlvlifual^s unique approach to the problem (^allagher & Koppe, 
1976; Gallagher & Mansfield, In press). 

Researchers wTio checked the original protocol^ at the Archives de 

Jean Pl^et fouiuf that there were mtlque solution^ to the problems first 

given by Inhelder. But b^ecaus^ only a few representatlv^protocol^ wer^ 

4 ^ 

selected for publication, these unique solution^ or strategies^ even 

i I ^ 

though advat^ced and certainly at the formal leyfel, x^ere filed In the 
archives. 



However, If a student Is given a "formal thought test" tbday and 
does not '*pas8'*^l^tos according , to the test c<ystructor's standards, he 
or she could be laf^eled "concrete operational/' To label' an adolescent 
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as cof^crete OperatlotiaT and provide curriculum materials to loatch Is 
another example of operating from ti deficit: model* What Is Implied by 
the "concrete operational"- label? F'l^st, such adolescents certainly are 
not able to handle abstract concepts such ^^the settljig up of posslbllr 
Itles or the separation of varlable3* Secondly, such adolescents are to 
be taught hew concepts by starting always In the concrete, that Is, haft&s- ^ 
on manipulations and diagrams* Carrying this labeling to l£s extreme, 
It might %e assumed that these adolescents could not handle the abstrac^^^ 
concepts of justice and democracy which are basic to any citizen educa- 
tlon effort* 

^ Why\^ls this labelln^a corruption of^ Plagetlan theory? all need 
hands-on, concrete examples of difficult, concepts . In such complex 
areas as the study of electricity or the structural analysis 6f literature, 

* ■ ■ . J 

ve are aided by diagrams, models, analogies* and '^hare and now*^ examples* 

/■ , . ■ . ^ 

we^my not be able to grasp basic fundamentals/ To 

( . 

need such aids for understanding, hovever» does not make a person "fix-' 
at^d" at some lower level of cognitive development* 

Ue ahould be deeply concerned about this false division between 

' / * ' ^ ' ^ - 

Qoncrdte and opec»lonal students* Our concern should echo Elklnd's 



stress upon chl|^dren*^^s right to be' treated' as whole ^j^sons* The 
fallacy In the idlvlslon Is that the criterion Is based upon solution of 
problems drawn from scl^ce* But Plaget never meant that formal thought 
was to be bound up exclusively with sclence/^Gallagber^ 1978) * Such a 

^ ' w ' 

concent rat ioiL would be a fragmenting of children's wld|e range of Interests* 
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A telat^ed concern la that w will Ignore the transitional period to 
formal thought, l4>proxlttately between the ages of 10 to 12. There Is 
growing, evidence that thl^ transition period ^Is one of rapid and Impor- 
tan^ change* Let us briefly consider two research areas to hlgMlght 
the dramatic shift In thinking In this transitional period* 

The first research «rea is that of self*^escrlptlon (tlontemayor & 
Elsm, 1975)* Suppose we Mk chlldrfeli^between the ages of 9 through 19 
t»_glve 20 answers to' the question: ^Jyho am I?" A surprising finding 
Is that an ll-year-old Is more likely to gl^e answers that sound more ^ 
like a. 17*-year-old than a 9-7e«r-6ld^ Younger children list a set ^ 
elements such as '*I like to play baseball** or *'I like to play tennis/* 
Starting' at preadolescence^ the children are more likely to start listing 
supavcrrdlnate categories such#as "I like spopts** or "I like athletics/* 
In addition^ th^^un^lt children In^ the sample gave many description^ 
of discrete elements such as brown eyes or balr* Iji the^ transition 
period, however, a shift could be found to interpersonal' and personality 
traits which are more significant In self-description as compared to 

discrete elements^ 

. *^ * ' ' - , ^ ' 

A secqpd research area that clearly points out the significant shift 

in thinking at the preadolescent period is that of the solution 61 anal- 

ogles* For the past ttro jrearS, I have been involved In the analysis of 

written reasons for why children select a certain answer to complete a 

verbal ^analogy (Gallaghfer, ,1978a, b; Gallagher & Wright, r979)> Around 

the age of 11 or 12 nay be noted a flexibility of struWure almost t6tally 
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missing at earlier agea* For example^ consider the analogy: Motor Is 
to a car as man Is to bicycle, which Is of the form A Is to B as C Is to 

Youngar children have to spell out the reason In their written state- 
menti' *Illt)tor helps drive the car and the aan pumps the bicycle*** At 
the transitional period of preadolescence may first be noted examples of 
the btatemant of a rule and true Inversion, of terms* The rule may bej 
**They are the energy receiver^!* or **Thl8 Is where the power comes from*** 

• • ^^-^ . 

An example of a true Inversion' w)uld be *'Hqtor and man provide the power 



for car and bicycle** which takes the form: A Is to C as Is to p< Ncjte 

>^tfiat such ^swers relate to the su^rordlnate categories of the self- 

pSrceptlon research* 1^ 

\/hat Is evident from these research areas Is the slgjilflcant shift 

In the quallny of th^klng at the time of preadolescence* Therefore^ 

Instead , of ^phaslxlng what pteadolescents cannot do or placing th^ In 

categories^ the more productive position Is to capitalize upon the new 

foundatlonsTof thinking t^at appear at this aga level* Agaln» Instead^of 
* 

a deficit 90del> we need to opt for a change or growth model* 

i 

During .a rpcent Interview with a juniQr high school c<jiinselor> I*"^ 
asked what was the most frequent fruslDratlon named by the students who 
came to his office^ The counselor replied that teachers are too prone to 
present topics In the same way as in g)rade school* Even though tfhe con- 
tent may be more complex^ when a topic fuch as .the Bill of Rights Is 
prestoted^ the studenta feel It more'of ihe **same olfc stuff*** These 

i ■ T ^ 

teacheri, then» nay riot be tapping Into, the new abilities and Intereats of 
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this level. Junior high students need opportunities for such learning 
activities as lively debates, drains tlzatloas (an ''imaginary country'* ^ 
with no Bill or Rights) ^ mock television news programs^ and Interviews 
with citizens who have lived under restricted freedom. 

Plaget*s. theory Is basically one of growth according to a spiral 
nodel (Gallagher^ 1978b; Gallagher & Reld^ In press). Each stage opens 
^p new possibilities. Tor thfe |>readole8cent, we may sdd an additional 
need to Elklnd*s list: the need to chal^lenge thinking! 
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IHTRODUCTIOH TO COMMENTARIES ON 
INSTITUTIONAL ENJlilONMENT 

^ &«rbara Z*- Pr«ftseisenf Director ^ . 
Citisen EducatioOf Restarcb for Better Schools^ Inc. 

Joyce Epstein conaiders Paul 0)^*8 paper on ecological psychology 

> 

' aignl^ic^i^^ ^he study of children ^pd^to the planning of schooling for 

'■^ * < 

citizen education* She indicates that his Vlevs show the various perspec- 
tives brought to education f rom lieveral social sciences: psychology, 
Sociology, and anthropology. To some extent, Epstein underlines Lee 
Ehaan*s thesis that the envlronsent is concerned with the way tasks are 
Organised for instruction axtd need not be related to the curriculum itself. 
Th^se various organizations- are, the structures of the school environment. 

- Epstein. maintains that research at^the Center for Social Organ^Lzation 
of Schools at the Johns Hopkins University can be related to Gump's work. 
She compares studies of various rward struiftures In schools to his 
cooperative learning synomofphs and provl^s answers based on empirical 
studies to Gump's questl^o^ conceming**the relation between climate and, 
\ student achievement. .Authority struct^esr the central concerns of school 
governance paMerns, are di^ussed by Epstein and related to changes in 
both teacher and student behavior. Student decision-makitig roles, which 
are related to pedagogical style or milieu, influence attitude formation 
among students^ says EpstelnT She advocates '^varied structniral designs" 

i 

in schools seeking effective citizen education. 



Finally, Epstein cAlls for a better, clearer definition of citizen 
education. She suggests sooke synomorphs which can create environments 
capsble ot facilitating auch education. She calls on researchers and 
practitioners to asslsH In the definltlonsl endesyor. 

Jean Dresden Grambs finds that many questions are being raised about 
citizeil education but few snswers given. She comments on how significant 
Inatltutlonal environment research Is for educational practice and policy, 
but how little InfoBoatlon about auch research Is communicated to practi- 
tioners. Grambs raises questions about the quality of learning when stu- 
dents attend small schools with high Involvement patterns. She also con- 
siders the cultural Indoctrination role of every school > regardless of the 
specific Institution's environment. 

Grambs rslses the Important question of the role of the school aystem 
In Guaip's ecological approach. Included In her definition of a school 
system are the perspectives of the admlnistfrstors and the teachers who make 
the schools work. She alludes to the Influence of unions and the absence 
. of females In, leadership positions, and touches upon thc^e concerns as 
part ^of undetstandlng- the real power structure of today's educational ' 
estsbllshment. Included In her discussion are topics such as the grading 
system, student selection snd reward, and motivation for teaching In what 

she considers, essentially s nondeBU>'cratlc syatem. Grambs resists the bell^ 

* - ' • ' ► 1 

" " ■ - 'H^ ^ 

shaped curve and suggests. In agreement with George French, that neither 
citizen education ^nor schooling- at-large can afford to be enterprises with 
built-in failure. 

John DeCecco and Petra Llljestrand present s prajgmdtlc model for 



resolving school conflicts on the bails of negotiation In the school 
envlrooaent* Conflict In their model Is seen as the dynamic force that 
both threatens to deatroy the learning environment and offers the drive 
that can transform the environment's dysfunctional tensions* As Elklnj} 
maintains, the student Is seldomltreated as a total beings DeCecco a^d 
Llljestrand similarly suggest the school Is an Institution often approach- 
ed' In fragmented, non-Integrated ways* Negative conflict contributed to 
this fractloiiall2atloni Violence and vandalism, rising Incidents of crime 
and generally disruptive student behavior are specific school concerns 
prevalent In today's educational Institutions about which conflict nego- 
tiation can be organized* ^ 

DeCecco and Llljestrand preaent alternate modes to resolving ^chool 
conflict and compare the benefits and deficits of each for Influencing 

positive citizen education* They point out that negotiation as a ^lode of 

I 

resolution has been relatively neglected. In the school* They suggest It 



Is the most productive tactic for building the positive, creative/ forces 
of education called for by Jean Grambs and stressed by Jeanette Qallagher'i 
"growth model" alternative* A six-step model t>f negotiation Is jbutllned 
and .extensively discussed^ The steps of the model are examlned^wlthln the 
context of desirable rights In a civic or citizen education program* The 
model suggests a living lesson In citizen education to be carried out 
wlfchln an institution that seeks to be >democratlc, as well as ^ducatlonal* 
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PSYOIOLOGICAL S'XNOMQRPHS AND SOCIOLOGICAL STRJICTUBES 



Joyce L. Spsteln 
The Johns Hopkins University 

In the past, Sociologists and psychologists haVe enjoyed a cold war^ 
taunting and harassing each other about whose research Is more baslc^' 
whose terminology more accurate, whose Implications more generallzable or 
iiDre applicable for sPlvlng human problems^ Paul Gump, a psychologist * 
with new terminology for school activities^ could be the target of socio- 
logical sallies* H6Wever, Guorp*s paper Is too important for Its similar^ 

/ 

Ity to current emphases of sociology of education research to play games 
of academic altercations* Indeed, it is the Isomoxphy—the similarity of 
forms of different ancestry**of ecological psychology and sociology of 
education on the topic Gump addresses that deserves attention* 

The similar emphases will be apparent if I describe a research program 
at the Johns Hopkins University Center for Social Organization of Schools* 
In this program,dwe examine the effects*o<t students of contrasting struc- 
teres in educatlonsl envlronaents* He have selected for research structures 
that are manipulable by the classroom teacher and that are likely to 

s 

Improve atudent achievement, attitudes or behavior* We have defined the 
task, reward and authority structures as the manipulable building blocks 
of claearoom enviroomenta that are under tYnt teacher* 6 control* In other 
words, teachers can change the way tasks, rewards and Authority (decision 
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naklng) experiences are designed and dispensed, without necessarily 
changing the required curricula for students* In this approach we^" like 
Gump, are placing emphasis on the Identification of positive aspects of 
the classroom environment that may create positive student attitude^ and 

behaviors* ^ 

* * • ^- 

For example, research conducted at the Center on new ^reward structures 

Is similar to Guam's descriptions of cooperative learning synokorphs* 

About 14 studies hav$ been completed over the past eight years on s^tudant- 

team learning and rewards for team performance* Teams^Games^Tc^umament^ 

(or TGT) classrooms have been compared with regular classrooms and have 

been shown to raise student achievement and Improve race delations In 

desegregated settings (DeVrles and Slavln, In press; Slavln ^nd TeVrles, * 

1979). This basic research led to a useful product, Student Team Learning, 

now available to teachers* TGT provides curricula In several subjects 

across the elementary and Junior high grades and also provides a process 
* 

for restructuring the way rewards are dispensed* The classroom Is reorganr, 

Ized to encourage cooperative learning as team m^nbers of all abilities^ 

study together, learn basic skills, and have equal opportunities to earn 

points (or rewards) for their teams* 

A second example Involves research on new authority structures^that 

Is similar to Gump^s observations In the open environment*- school In Denver* 

Longitudinal research conducted at' the Center shows th|^t student self- 

* ' ^ 

reliance and satisfaction with school life Is Increased If) teachers share' 

classroom decisions with their students* Interestlnglj^l^^tudent^ academic 
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achievement Is not significantly changed — positively or negatively — by the 
revised authority structures. Structures that encouragejmore student 
participation In' cl&ssroom decision making also alter teaching styles and 
peer processes in ways that improve students* attitudes and behaviors. 
In classrooms with note teacher-* student shared decision making, teachers 
were perceived by students as more trusting, less defensive, and more 
encouraging than teachers in regular classrooms* Teachers placed more 
Importance on and .rewarded students for original ideas and self -express ion 
(Epstein and IlcPartland, 1979; McPartland and Epstein, 1977), In these 
classrooms, there were fewer students left out of friendship groups, ^tore 
students could find and make some friends in classes where they could 
choose to work together at Learning Centers^ or on projectj^^ or where the 
physical* Instructional and ps^choy^ical conditions encouraged contact 
among greater numbers of studentsi^CEpstein, 1978)* It appears that when 
th^* power to make academic decisions is shared, the ideas bf'all partlcl- 
pants-^-^teachers and students~are more widely appreciated. In our research, 

many of the student outcomes that Cimp cites as important for effective 

I 

citizenafilLp were influenced by increased student participation in academic 
decisions* ^ ^ « - 

A rece^^ field search shows that teachers in allotypes of sCliool 
buildings (open and, traditional architecture) offer students opportunities 
to practice decision making from first grade through high school and expect 
a varle.ty of positive behaviors aniS attitudes, to result* Shared Vteac her- 
student authority etvuctures are selected by teachers especially under two 
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conditions* First, when there Is , great scope and variation In the subject 
matter, shared authority structures enable the teacher to permit the 
students'to saotpie ^nd sfiare'a range of topics that otherwise wuld not 
be covered *ln orie^erm or one year* Second, when there Is great variation 
In student abilities and/or Interests, these structures enable teachers tQ 
|deal with Individual learning schedules and problems (Epstein, 1979)* 
*This field search and other research on the relationship between open 
space architecture and open educational programs (Hpsteln and McPartlahd, 
1975) suggest that Gump^s definition of synomorph may be extended to 
Include not only a fit between a physical milieu and patterns of action, 

4 

but also a fit between a pedagogical milieu (e*g*, currlcular scope or 
demographics of the student population) and patterns of action* 

Cooperative learning and^^S^ared teacher*^udent decision making a 
based on revisions In the reward and authority structures In classrooms, 
respectively* ^hese tvo structural' reorganizations may emphasize the 
development of different student outcomes, and each may be more appropriate 
for different age levels, or for different academic subjects or units 
within subjects* There may be an optimal mix of alternative structures 
or synomorphs for the development In students of particular achievements, 
attitudes and behaviors* - 

c 

The research Gump reports and the research we have coi^pleted suggest 
Strongly the importance of a mixture of structures or synomorphs In schools 
and^ classrooms, some structures selected for the classroom niay emphasize 
cooperation, group goals,, at^d the equal contribution to common goals made 

. . * M J , 
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by students with greater and lesser talents* Other structures may 

emphasise leadership, creative. aftd critical- thinking and the Importance 

of decision^ making by Individuals about their own learning activities. 

Without a purposeful mixture of classroom structures that lead to leader- 

ship and cooperation, and that reward individual initiative or special 

Jtalen1:s apd group concern and coinmon goals, the potential of school 

environments to posltivelylitfluence student tlevelopment will not be met. 

!^esearch on reward and authority structures suggests that teachers 

should not be lured into adopting single structural^ designs for 'every 

subject, at every grade level, every day« Neither cooperative lean;|ilng 

alone, indlvlduallze<I instruction alone, shared decision making alone, 

teacher*directed lessons alone, programmed 'learning alone, niastery learn- 

ing alone or any other single classroom structural design can produce the 
* 

necessary mixture of abilities md talents needed for effective citizenship 
by s^dents or adults.. "Good citizens*' are those who csn advance nei; 
ideas and solve problens because of decisions they are able to make, and 
who can cooperate with others to reach common goals. Both skills are 
necessary and neither is suf f iciendkfor education* 

The aljB of the research program at Johns Hopkins and the implications 
of the worH described by Gump is. to make many alternative structures 
available to teachers along with well- researched lnforma£ion on their 
likely c'onseq^nces for students* are reaching for that time when the 
mixing of classroom structures that give forfc to learning 'environments is 
as well understood as the mixing of nutrients for effective individual 

4 ^ 



growth an^^ development* With addltlor&l research on the effects on 

students of structures , or synomorphs, teachers and administrators will be 

able to arrange scTiool environments to maximize the effectiveness of 
* 

education* ' 

In closing, I woyld like td Talse some questions for discussion that 

are ^Suggested, not by Gump*s paper, but by the topic of this colloqulunh 

^ 1* It Is not yet t:lear how citizen education Is different from 
« - 

education, good education, or education of citizens* If the label '^citizen 

education** fs ju&t a useful handle to point to something as Important as^^ 

motherhood, apple pie and baslc^ skills, then we should say so* If someone 

asked for a definition of **cltlz$n education** would It Include everything? 

2* Are we talklng^oo much about cooperation and not enough about' * 

leadership and excel).ence because schools are afraid of diversity In 

students? /^re we as guilty of keeping ^dvantaged students from P^ogreffslng 
* t * 

beyond the basics as we have been of keeping disadvantaged students from^ 

gaining basic skills? WKat Is the effect on citizen educatlbn when 

schools **Iet the children learti only a certain amount,*' or when they '*let 

the children 1^^^ ^s much as they are able**? . 

3* It Is not clear that enough emphasis Is being placed bn systema- 

tic research of effects on students of contrasting school environments I 

* 

Is It sufficient to Implement new forms of classrootiv environments or 
school governance, or do we need to pa^ attention to their effects on 
learning, motivation, and the development of diverse talents and compe* 



telicles? 



I'd 
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If by "citizen education " we mean coopej^atlon, schools can create 
structures synomorphs that 'encourage togetherness and in^erdependenc%^ 
We can measure how well alternative structures do that job for students, 



and ^whether the cooperation is long-lasting 4ind/or generalized to other 
'i * ' . 

/lactivities and settings* If by "citizen education** we mean critical 

thinking, careful choice, creativity and leadership, schools can create 

^.earning environments that, encourage these behaviors* Ue can measure 

.how well different strucgires or synomorphs do this job for students, and 

whether such behaviors are rewarded and lasting* Of course, schools can 

alBO create environments that discourage leadership, creativity or cogp- 

eration* But it seems necessary to measure fh^ effects on students of 

the alternatives that are created if schools are ever to maximize the 

complementary contributions of multiple structures or synomorphs* » 

\ 

^he challenge for research is to define the terms better, and c^ate 
th^ necessary measures of environments and outcomes to test contrasting 
theorieb and models* This Requires both cooperation and leadership by 

researchers .and practitioners* It Is interesting that thes^ are the very ^ 

I * * 

skills we say we want to develop Xn our student citizens* 
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CRITIQUE AKD RESPONSE TO THE SCHOOL EHVIR014HE14T 
' AND CITi:^' EDUtlATION 



Jean Dresden Grombs 
Dhiverslty of Mait^land 

} . 

* As the iBj&t speaker for this symposium, I have an oppor^iunlty and a 

J ' T ■ ' ■ - 

challenge; I qan comiQent on all the preceding papers and discussions 
id^thout fear of contradiction^ but l^lso have to adtt something new^and 
after the expansive presentations and crltlqUbs that have preceded me 1 
had some worry about whether there was more to add* However, do not fear; 

there are some additional comments i^lch X can make which I hope 
will move us forward In the area of cltlzett education* 

Ther4 Is In fact aInR>st too much to be commented on* I am reminded 
of a scory which was going the founds' in Washington the last ^aySvof 
March* (^eatlon: '"What Is the five day forecast for Harrlsburg?" Answer: 



"Three days*" For citlzefi edwatlon 1 wpuld ask: 'Vhat Is the five year 
fore^st?*' and the\anawer tlould be "Fifty years*" I believe that this ' 
colloquium has provided >^le evidence that not only Is thene a great ^' 
deal ofj^search relevant to clt^en education; there Is even mte that 

we do not know* I thlnk^we will be In^ business for a very long tlm^ 

*■ ' ^ * 

Indeed* , », 

-# 

It has been made very clear that we do not kluJwV^ry much ^bout wh^t 
^oes on in classrooms, and t'hat .we do need to .learn more in this field if 
we are to^ develop suc/essful and effective InterventionST^ Additionally^'' 



^4 



we do not know much at all about what- goes gn In the Inteifstlces of the 
sche^l — such as school lavatories, hallways^ cafeterias, buses, locker 
areas, and playgrounds* We can all agree on this* 

What 1b possibly mdre distressing, however^ Is that what we do know 
^does not seem to make a difference* For example^ In preparation for this 
colloquium I obtained a'newly published book b^ Rudolf Moos, The Evalua- 
tion of Education Environments (1979). 1 was Intrigued by the extensive 
review of t^e research literature on the Impact that many kinds of class- 
room environments have on student interaction^ student attitudes toward 

> 

0C^Pq1 work^H^d student relationships with teachers. Mast of the fe-^ 

sfearchV'T realized^ I did not know about since it was^ publ^ished in 

journals that I do not read regularly/ I was additionally stxuclt, ^en I 

checked the bibliography ,..4^ ^^^^ ^^^^ Moos hims^elf had not published 

any of hl$ research In any of the "mass" education journals — the ones that 

go to practitioners* 'So I wrote him a letter^ out of curiosity, to find 

out if had tried to publish In such journals ^d they had not been^ 

receptive, or if he had just ntft done so for other reasons. replied 

almost instantly,^ to m^^ great gratification, and said in response to. my 

Inquiry; ' ^ ' ' 

I had considered ptJ^bllshlng some oi our. material in 
what you cal^ the "ma^s" educational journals, partl-Ji| 
cularly Educational Leadership ; but I simply never \ 
found tlie time to do Ijt . Since our funding is primar- 
ily from researcji feran^s, our, first priority necessar- 
ily needs to be oriented toward publishing our wo]:H 
in resea«h-type journals, Bujt^I do-agree that our ^ 
""'^ ^work has significant Implications for practice, and I 

"^try to set-out some of these implications for practice , , , ' 



Let me say that I would be delighted If either you or 
one of your colleagpes were -Interested In writing an 
: article on the practical impj^lcatlons of my own and> 
other Investigators* work on classroom learning en-^ 
vironments, 

r 

Such a response suggest one of the real problems not only In citizen edu- 
rcatlon but In education as a whole: the persons who have done basic re^ 
search,- who have gleaned a few Inslghjts Into thjB process of achooling, 
only speak and write to and for one another* 

Practitioners are' not consumers of scholarly research. So much of 
what is known about socialization, for example, that could be applied In 
classrooms, is never communicated in a meaningful way to those who might 
profit from it* The dls'seiainatioo problem has dogged educators in altnost 

r 

evepy area including research* 

. There may also be some questions about the research that we do learn 
about* .\l was an early reader of the Roger Barker-^?aul Gump research on 
big and ^mall schools*. I was particularly fascinated, ^slnce my teachiq^ 

ence was first in a very large junior-senior high schoor in a big 
City and then in a four^year high school .in the foothills of the Sierras 
with a tQtal school population of ISO students* I certainly acknowledge 
that t^e. small school provides substantially more teacher^student contact 
than the big school, and the small school '"needs" all of its students to 
undertake ^ny of the usual school activities* Every boy in my sifiall high 
'School^ fpr example, -was. on> some varsity team, because there were so few 
boys! But because students get more opportunities to participate- in non- 
academic activities does that mean they are different? Better? Did the 
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sl2e of th6 school make a difference In the students* eventual behavior 

as citizens? Hy hunch Is that they all end up as Atnerlcans^Hiihatever that 

means* In my class In the small school I had the son of the county sheriff, 

.who told us with pride that when the evacuation of the Japanese from the 

West Coast was announced In the e^rly day0 of World War II> his farther had 

Stationed men at thex:ounty line so that "noit^ of those ^dps could get 

Into our territory! " ' \ " 

I have not seen evidence ±nj the research that products of big or 

small schools are Identifiable in adulthood for greater Increments of 

"better^* citizen Involvement* I would suspect, too, that the Individual 

visibility which Is an asset In one sense, In the small school could also 

be s\ hazard* Such visibility — the Main Street syndrome, If you will — 

Inhibits the student who would be different, ^ Interestingly, the riots 

^nd disorders of the late 60s and^ early 70s appeared to occur with far 

greater frequency In large than In small schools* Also, ttfany of these 

school disorders were prompted by highly Idealistic expectations* In my 

small high school the students threatened to strike because Intercolle* 

glate^sports were suspended for the duration of the war* I cannot imagine 

thely calling for a strike for peate, or for civil righ^ts for anyone* 
* 

^ It is^lmportant t^ remember that schools produce the kind of citizen ' 

r 

consistent with that ^culture: Japanese schools produce Japanese citizens; 
German .schools produce- German citizens; French schools do likewise* The 
series edited by George Splndler* Case Studies In Education and Culturp 
(1968-1973) provjldes vivid documentation of th^ variety of schooling which 

/■ • • 15G ^ , ' 
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dlBparate cultures support* ThuB far we have not clearly Isolated and 

Identified that which Is peculiarly "American" about American schools**' 

that which does, In €act; proc^ce the Antetlcan citizen who is recognizable 

at 20 yards in any foreign 'country* 

Another significant factor in the development^ of citizen education^^i^ 

referred to in Paul Gump's paperi He notes in his opening section that_^ 

"staff^also live In this BoclopolltlcaS organization" and that "we plan*' 

what happens within the school* If 1 were^ drawing a diagram^ I would 

enclose all the elements that he had noted-^school, student and teacher~ 

in a large all-encompasBlng bok labeled "the systemi" Paul refers, at 

the -end of his paper, to the problems of reforming "dysfunctional settings*" 

A major omission in thit colloquium is any discussion of or attention^ to 

the school ""syst^** and who runs it, or to t4ie teachers who process the, 

< ' * * 

syst^'s many messages regarding citizen behavior and education* 

An immediate question arises: why don't teachers do all the good 

I i 

things tttat we know about? The Teams-Games- TournamentsXTGT) procedures 
developed by Johns Hopkins are exciting and proven effective in both the 
achievement dimension and in the reduction of lnterra!^lal conflict dimen- 
sions* Yet few schools have even heard about them* 

' Twenty-seven years ago, when i/Jas a young and hungry assistant pro- 
fesBor at Stanfo^^, a colleague and I wrote a textbook, Mod^n Methods In 
Secondary Educatlon i The fourth edition was published this spring 
(Grambs *& Carr, 1979)* It has had a good enough record of student accep- 
tance (and sales) that the publishers agreed to* a fourth edition despite 
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dropping enrollments In teacher education* So you can see It Is a good 

book! What was most depressing about i^e new revision, however, was that* 

several key chapters-^otably pthe one on the democratic classroom and, the 

one on small group processes-^have remained substantially the same since 

the 1952 edition* What we said back then Is just as valid today; the 

only prpblem la that the education profession still needs to be told 

these things^ Students^ coming to us today are as unaware of d^ocratlc 

school practices (because they have never experienced them In their pTe- 

college or college environments) as were their counterparts In 1952* And 
} 

* 

they are equally Innocent of experience with small group work* What we' 
^proposed, then, and what I also Incorporated In a monograjfly^for the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews In 1955,, bears a family reseP^blance to 
the TGT "^rocediires of Johns Hopkins* We too claimed that such processes ' 
woul'd reduc^ Intergroup tension* I 'can't say that Johns Hopkins Is rein- 
venting j| wheel we discovered a quarter of a century ago, but X can say 
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that their procedures are not all that new, either* .Why have these In- 
sights into schooling been , so marginally accepted? Why are '^scholars*' 
discovering^ what practitioners recommended years back? . 

le complex problems of dissemination and diffusion of educational 
Innovation cannot be 'addressed here . t might suggest, however, that In- 
sufficient attention has been given to the social system of the'Schooli 
^e question of who has the power In the classroom and the perceptions of 
how that power is utilized (Grambs, 1978)* Teachers, X believe, are 
socialized by the system into a state of "learned powerlessness** by the 

: /5/I53 ' 



system* It Is lo^tHe 



hierarchical structure of the system* It Is lij^^^tle Interest of adminls- . 
trators for them to Induce these feelings In teachers* Despite the 
teachers^ union activity, powerlessness over' their in-school academic and 
instructional decisions appears to be an enduring attribute, of the teacher 
role* Maybe the people who becbme teachers are ones who want and Like 
the paternalistic (most of the administrators are men) dictatorship en- 
trenched In the system (Crambs, 1950)* In most cases, teachers enjoy 

* 

great power over students, and In turn transmit to the students a sense 

of powerlessness over thtlr In-school fate* Is this part of the reason * 

why^ teachers consistently resist sharlrjg decision making with students 

and jreslst efforts to enlarge ^he areas of responsibility that youth need 

^to develop mature citizen behavior? 

Teachers perceive, too^ that the psychic reward system of th^ school 

'f , * 

mllltat&s against the kinds of practices re3earch has shown to be effec-* 

tlve in developing citizen behavior,* Administrators^appear not to reward 
teachers who promote cooperative behavior* In part; of course, this Is a 
reflection of the Inablllty'of j^dmlstrators themselves to share decision 
mak^g and develop cooperative problem solving among .faculty* I will 
believe that students can ^eam democratic citizen behavior when I find 
a school which can work out a procedure to keep lavatories open, .functional, 
and clean without the use of uniformed security guards* That administra- 
tors do not appreciate teachers above the primary grades who promote coop- 
eratlve behavior should not be' surprising* Teachers who follow such 
deviant classroom practices do so because thfi?y know the practices 
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work and believe In them. These teachera are sufficiently autonomous not 
to need administrator approval or support. , 

We need to return to^the problem of the dysfunctional system and its 
survival through thick and thin. Who gets the payoff from the system?,. , 
If we can answer that quest ion ^ we might have a clue to ^ur dllemana. 

The school Is S(H)posed to work as an essential sorting system on the 
b^is of earned merit* There Is no true Inherited soclal^class status. 
Therefore there Is no assurance that those who ought to benefit (the 
doctor's ^on) will benefit more than those who ought not to benefit (the 
welfare mother 's .daught'er) * As a result^ the system mu^t be manipulated 
so that meritocracy In fact will not function* A careful study by James 
a>Rosenbaum (1978) on the sorting procedures of a relatively typical high' 
school shoved how those who "ought" to go to college were effectively 
tracked In that ^irectlon^ and thpse who "ought .not'* to go to college 
were effectively (and. covertly) deflected from that goal* 

There Is an "X" factor In our educational system that underlie^ and 
subverts every effort to achieve genuine democratic classroom practices* 
l^ls' "X" factor Is the fallure-f/ase grading system* 'l;: Is accepted by 
all who organize and participate In the educational enterprise that some 
students must fall * Problems'have arisen wUh any educational Innovation 
which promises that all students could learn and pass: Bloom*s^mastery^ 
learning and programmed learning are but two examples* I suspect the 
'Johns Hopkins piat^erlal will meet the same fate If It results In"^ raising 
the learning level of all students so that ^allure is eliminated*^ The 
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system requires failure «^ \ 

The payoff from this sorting process goes, pf course, to tty^se who 
already have social status or access to social mobility* The^systan Is 
.wholeheartedly supported by parents of children who succeed, who were 
themselves successful school achievers, evenHf the sorting process has 
r to be, distorted to get the desired results* Some gynlcs even suggest 

that our social order requires a subclass which Is more or less permanently 
undereducated (Bowles, 1972)* How can TO/fecpect appropriate and effective 
cftlzen education to occur when .^ur^'f^mlng environment Is $o antltheti-* 
cal? The' essential egalitarian core of the democratic process Is denied 
within a system which says boiob are more equal than others; some will have 
ftore access to the reward system than others; and som^ must not be allowed 
to get thtough the system successfully* K * ' 

The dilemma this sorting process poses for teachers must not be under* 
estimated* And the current school cflnate appears to be makfhg things 
worse* An artl-cle In The VJashlngton Post for Hay 28, 1979, quotes a report 

Issued by the Fairfax, Virginia, schools regarding the shortages *ln cer- 

*■ \ " * 

tain teaching areas, despite the wej^l'-pobllclzed oversupply of teachers* 
The report noted that ^^teachlnlg Is one of the most ^depressing and unprom- 
Islng* professions* '* As one official put It, **Teachlng Is not a fun 
thing anymore*'* ' y 

As a t^4Cher trainer, I know that most of my students approach their 
first t^chlng positions with joy apd^ Idealism* Why then do they change 
In a fe\^*7CHr»*%i Why\do they not do in the classroom the flne things which. 





we and they agreed befpre they went into teaching, make such good sense 
and make teaching fun? Becaujse the system, they soon learn, does not 
reward them for such practices* It insists that they became judges, 
falling thpj»^wh0 ought to fall and resisting methods wjllch might be 
f al lur^^proo f , ' 

The sum total of the way the system operates would appear, on the 
Surface, to be counterproductive* How can such a system produu the 
democrdtlciltlzen which we desire?. The miraculous thing, the amazing 
thing. Is that in fact our student ^ enter adulthood as Americans, 
ccxnmltted (often passionately and mostly Irrationally, but committed none 
theless) to democracy* Ue fear the commitment Is ^^^raglle thing, which 
may break under the Impact of devastating economic crises or the seduc-* 
tlons a charismatic demogogue of the right or left* We must, there-* 
fore, continue to expend evety effort to ensure that the c!^tlzens our 
schools produce — despite the nondemocratlc system wh/ch they endure In ' 
those schools-^111 be committed to democracy, behavlorally, rationally, 
and forever* 
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CONFLICT HEGOTIATIOH AND CITIZEN EDUCATION 



John P. De Cccco and P^t^s i^ljestrand 
Department of Psychology 
San Francis cci^t^e University 

The purpose of this paper Is to present s pragmatic monel for re* ^ 
solving school conflicts which tan used as part of a citizen educa- 
tlon program In the achool* The paper explains the theoretical and 
conceptual bases for conflict and negotiation; offers s rationale for 
ualng negotiation to resolve achool conflict; and describes a ne^tla* 
tlon mo^el and the research on which It Is based* It also dlscu&ses 
the relatt^shlp of the model to civic education and makes suggestions 
for training 'In negotiation In' the school'. 

Conflict la a phenomenon that occurs In all Institutions. It may 

be defined as one or more Incidents In which one party was perceived bv 

(he other as threatening to take or taklng\^lon agalns^t the other 

party* An example of a confllct^as described by a high^ school student 

follows: ' . 

Student X was selected as a member of the basketball ' 
team* The coach made a rule that students attend 
^ practice otherwise student would nc^t pl^y In matches. 
Student X missed s lyimber of practices and explained 
to the coach. that absence was due to fact of mother ^ 
* • not allowing her to stay for practices after schools , 
Student X waSf in spite of missed practlcest still 
the strongest p^layer to fill a vacant spot on the , 
team* Other students grumbled that coach uouH be 
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Breaking her own rule hy allowing student X to play 
In match* tlosch sent lejtter home to student's 
'mother to explain situation and 1^ student could 
remain after school for pi^afitlces* Coach also talk- 
ed with other* members of the team and explained 
student X*s essences* Coach played student X In 
match on the Wderstandlng that she would be able tb 
attend future t>ra£tlces after school and all prac- 
tices during the lunch breaks* (De Cecco h Richards, 
1974, p* 27) " ^ ^ . 

' The example is a conflict in that there was an implied threat by 

the teacher to take action a^lnst the student by not allowing'her to. 

play in the matches if she broke the practice rule* The conflict con- 

tains several key Incidents: the occasions when the student missed * 

practice^ the student explaining^ the reason for missing practice^ the 

other students griirabling over the coaches reluctance to enforce the 

practice rule, and the coach sending the letter to the student's home. 

Conflict is not always negative* toser (1969, p, 31), f^>r exam;Dle; 

points out thaX^ ^n oH jg g^i^N^gi ^e entirely harmonious, for it would then 

be devoid of process'and strt^f^iir^," and describes a nus^er of positive 

functions ot conflict! CI) i^ establishes the individual's ego identity 

and autonomy; C2) it strengthens group consciousness and cohesiveness; 

* -f 

C3) it stabillzeSyAunctions through the resolution of^.tenslon in rela* 

— -^^^ - ' * 

tlonahlps; C4) it results, in creativity and growth by posing new chal^ 
lenjE^es; and (5} it results in the development of new systems by ques- 
tionlng the status q«o* * 

Conflict, thjra, can be viewed ad a' "central explanatory category 
for the analysis of social change a^ad progress" CCoser, 1969, p* 16)** 
It also, however, may ^ destructive* Dautsch (1973) refers to destruc- 



itlve conflict, ytilch Is conflict that l5 unilaterally resolved through 
aggression ,Qr physical violence.. ' 

. Both st;.odents and the school as an institution niay be caught up In 

'destructive conflict. The school >°ay contribute to* destructive conflict 
In sevenat-'ways.. First, It Is an envlroniuent wh^e students and teach- 
ers of different ethnic, social cJL^ss, religious and political back* 
grounds may dashi^. Second, the school does not give students a chance 

Ifo express anger ^nd disagreement over tfrelr treatment by the school 
authorities. ThSt^ls little opportunity for students to express thelr*^ 
side and h«ar the other side of conflicts, but such an opportunity Is 
necessary If students aren to develop the ability to view conflicts txom 

the point of, view of others as well as themselves. Third, by passlpg^. 

> 

Out , high grades to relatively 'fev students, the school encourages stu* 
dents 'to compete. Coii^etltlon ma^>..^use scjihe students to cheat, to give 



up attempts to learn," to develop hostile relat^lgns^wlth other students, 
and to channel ^nergy Into destructive behavior* • Fourth, teachers may 
handle, problems wttft" students b}r blaming the students* personalities for 
their attitudes ahout school or by resolving conflict through the use of 
force or avoidance. * I*. , 

The students may also cdntrlbute to destructive conflict In a varl^ 
ety^ of tfaysT failing to attend school ai|d classes; using prohibited, 
substances, such , as alcohol and drugs; dlsruptl^ classes and aasensfclles 
sexual acts; stealinjg and destroying property of the school, school per- 
sonnel and 'other students (D^ Ce<|co & Roberts,' 1978), 

X • ^ ... ' 
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The incidence of destructive conflicts in the school has been in- 
cre^slnp* A study by the Senate Subcommittee on Juvenile Delinquency 
reported that vandattBST in .^public schools cost taxpayers $500^000^000 a 
year (De'cecco & Richards, 1975)* In a five-year period (1970 through 
1975), thfere were 70,000 ser<fous assaults on teachers, an increase of 

77*A%* Assaults on students increased by 85*3%, robberies l^y 36*7%, 

/ * 

rapes^ and attempted rapes by AOil%, homicides by 18%, and weapons con- 

> 

fiscated by 54*4%** In a study of Chicago tochers, ver"bal and physical 
conflicts with studints were ranked among the ten most srtressful events 
(American Educator , 19f78, p* 3)* In a third study^j 1,8% of all large- 
^citv high school teachers reported beflflj'attacked in one month (Rubel, 
1978)* The same study suggests that two of the four be^t ways of re- 
/^ucing violence in schools are 'Cl) to Increase efforts In student gov- 
erfiment and rule enforcement and C^) to treat students fairly, and 
equally* - * . 

Rationale for US,lng Negotiation to Resolve School Conflict ^ , 

^ ^ There are sevaral modes of conflict re5olu^^l<^n^y^use of authority! 
avoidance, force^^and negotiation* Conflict Is resolvfed by authority*. 
vh£n one party in the conflict imposes, a resolution on the oth4? party 
through the uae of power Inherent in Its institutional role* Tradi- 
t^onally, conflicts in the school have been resolyed through the use of 
. authority. The use of authority^ however, can have desti^ctive efflctls 
on students yho are parties to conflicts: it can escalate conflict to 
crisis, it can result in student violence- and vandalism, or it can 



Ij^oduce student apathy CDe Cecco & Richards,' 1974), , ' 

When one or both partl'es make no efforts to deal wAh the conflict, ^ 
the conflict may be resolved b.y avoid-ance* This mode 'may take the forms 
of compliance, denial or removal* Compliance occurs when one party 



/ 

su^Pl^s to the demands of the other party. Denifal occurs when one or 
both parties Ignore or refuse to recognize the existence of the conflict* 



Removal-occurs when the parties have no further contact with each .other 
4 ' 

after the conflict has begun^ Avoidance i^y have negative psychological 
eff'ects'oQ the Indlvld^ual such as depression, anxiety, guilt, and loss 
of self-respect* In the long run It may^so escalate conflict and re- 
suit 1q physical expressions of anger* In 'schools 'today,* hoveve^, ^ 
avoldanca^may be the mode. of conflict resolution used loost often by 
teachers, and students* 

' COiall,ct Is revived by forc^ when a party ot^er ^han an Instltu^ 
tlonal party usevThyslcal jpr verbal threats or action to Impose a res- 
olutlon oJMfie other party* It Is a mode for resolving conflicts used 
currently^by individuals and groups of students to tesolve school con- 

■ ' ' ' I 

Jllcts* The use of force can have destructive ef f ects ^n both scttool 
I personnel and students: It can escalate conflict to crisis, It.may 
result In the spread of violence and vandalism, %ViA those who are vic- 
timized may use force In retaliation, \ . 

When botfc patties arrive at and Implement their own* coippromlses'^^^ 
conflict Is i4 solved by negotiation* It Is a mode of resolutfbn that 
may be relative^ neglected In the school, evan though It may have ^ 
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several positive results,*; Jlrst, ^negotiation can channel anger^ into 
energy for fijCAaJi+Fii^olutlons to problems that neither party .alone could^ 
have produced. These' solutions may result both^ Individual, arid insti- 
tutlonal changes* Second, negotiation can clarlfj^the roles, relation- ^ 
shlpd>, mutual lexpect at Ions and values ^of the parties. Third, it may, 
prevent escalating ccmfllct Into crlsli", Foutth, negotiation ^ml^ht en- 
courage the paftles to comroit themselves to the resolutions^ they'devel- 
Qped*« Finally, using negotiation provides opportunity for student^ to 
learn how to resolve conflicts within a framework of protectirTg the 
democratl^rlghts of all parties, ' , 

Conflict negotiation inevitably limitations, and is oftentimes 
not even a^tentpt^ by the parties because th^ obstacles seem lnsurmount<- 
a61e* But if the parties are villlng to attempt it, the process of 
negotiation ^y channel the creative ejpk^f^ of both parties'^ Issues 
that originally appeared nonnegotlable: are transformed into potentially 
n«gotl^le ones, ^ ^ 

Description of Model of Neftotiatlon ^ 

A six-step model of negotiation for rMolvlng school conflict has ' 
bpcgj developed CDe CeccoJc RicHards,^ 1974; De Cecco & Schaeffer, 197.8)* 

The six steps arej . ' , 

♦ ' ' ' ' 

Step 1* Stating the issues * ' • " ^ , 

'Both parties express their anger, verbally add face^-^to-* 
face, over specific Incidents an4««issues* \ ^ 



Step 2, Analyging the IssAes * 



^ . ^ ^ 
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Both partle? analyze Issues In term^ specific conditions 
and behavior In the school, and In terns of democratic rlghfts, 
Step- 3# Agreeing on what the Issues are * 

The parties together prepare statements that Include the 
' ^ Issues of each party/* t ^ 

Step 4* Bargaining for an agreement . 
^ Both parties make proposals for resolving' the conflict and 

reach agreements that balance the gains and losses* 

4 

J * 

Step 5* Agreeing on^ the ijtplementatlon plan , 

Both parties agree on their respective responsibilities 

for carrying out the Agreement* ^ 

+ 

Step 6* - Agreeing on the evaluation plan * 
> Bo(h paiftles agree on the persons, methods and ftlme for 

* ^ evaluating If and how well the agreement has been ImoZe- 

men ted* 

" . . • ^ - 

t The first step of this model Is based on the djeflnltlons of conflict, 
Incident, Issues, and modes of angty ex^re$slon that, are given below, 

Conflict s One or more incidents lo which one party^was perceived by 

the other as threatening* to take or taking action against. the other party* 

* 

Incident . A* single event , occurring at a particular time and place 
and Involving particular individuals^, \ , ' f . 

^ Issues * Specific conditions and behaviors In the schoal that^are 

challenged, .These pertain to the reality of fhevschool^s social and ' 
physical environment and have been.typed by Deutsch (1973) as follows; 
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<1) Control ot resources; the conflict Is over control of time, space, 
money, pover or materials. (2) Conflicting values; the conflict 
volves one party's attemot'to linpose Its values on the other part 
(3) Conflicting tastfis: the conflict Involves one party preferring or 
doing somethljjg that annoys the other party* (4) Conflicting perceptions 
of facts: the conflict Involves the parties' different ^rceptlonsf of 
events ot motivations^ (5) Relatlonsblt) between parties; the conflict 
* Involves parties perceiving their authority or responsibility ^ttiffe^t'- 
ently* ^ 

Hbdea of angry expression . Conflicts arouse anger that can.be 

> \ 

ea^ressed in four general ways; (1) verbally and face-to-face, (2) ver- 
bally and* not f ace^to^f ace, C3) physically and f ace-^to--face, and - 
C4) physically and isot face-to-*face CDe JCecco & Schaeffer, 1978)* In 
the face-to^face verbal expression^ parties express anger' in words in 
^ each other's presence* In the verbal expresfeion that is not face-to-^ * > 
i face, the parties expressf anf^er in words, but hot to each other* In 
fice^to— face physical expression, parties express anger through bodily* 
' assault* In the physical expression, that is not f ace^toi-f ace, parties 

either destroy ^property or physical^ly assault others who are not parties. 

- ^ * <t ■ ^ ■ 

In order ta start oegotlationa, parties must perceive that there 

iff a conflict* M clarify this perception, at least one party should- 

J . ■ ' ' ' 

^ express anger to the other party. This anger should be tied t6 specrif- 

' ' ' ' * ' ' ■ " 

Ic Issues. Issues should be stated as concretely as possible. In temts 

of the ^peclfl^lncldents *and the behaviors and_^^nj3ltlons about which 
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the part legate angry* . 

Anger should be expressed by each party verbally and fac&^to-face 
to the other party for several reasons: Cl) to avoid the destructive * 
con&equencee of Indirect angry expression; (2) to give the other party 
the opportunity to express'Syts own anger and'state its own issues; 
(3) to provide each party an opportunity to assess the rel^ttiye impor- 
tance of all the issues stated; and (4) to express anger which* if left 
unexpressed^ can impede one party from listening to the otlvst party. 

St^ep Z is based on the definition and classification of ;lssues 
described above » the concept of decenterlng^ and democratic rij^ts* 
Decentering is a theory developed by Inhelder and Fiaget (1958) Which 



refers^ to the cogi^-tive ability of conflicting parties to view the.couT 

\ r - *^ / 

filets from &oth tjLeir own and other parties' perspectives* Democratic^ 

rights are those rights set ^ortR in , the Bill, of Rights, They Include: 

dissent* procedural due pTocess» substantive due process* equality^ anct 

■ ' ^ / ' ^ ^ ^ 

privacv CLiljestir^nd^ 1978). 

> r / 

\ In this 9tet> t?^ parties should provide each other full descrip- * 
\].. \ ^ ' 

tions of the conflict and the incidents, incl,udir)g tjime, place, 'parties 

present » and what Was said and done. Exchanging, descriptions may assist 

parties to cj/arify Issues, gain perspective on the incidents^ and note 

diff ereno^BH in perception of events anfl issues* * ^ 

Eacjt party should identify the democratic rights that were abridged 

hy themselves and by the other party. This procedure provides a demor 

crat^lc frameworlc within which negotiations can occur* By focusing on 
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the rights rather than the motives of eac> party, the conflict has a 
better chance of being negotiated. In the process of Identifying the 
abridged rights, the parties must also Identify the Individuals respon- 
sible for the abridgment. This process ensures that the right parties 
^^ar^ctpate In the negotiation* Havlnp, each party identify their own 
rights that may have been abridged by the otrher party, and the other 
party^s rights that may have been abridged by them, facilitates the 
process of decentering* 

Jfhereas Step 1 is more emotional than cognitive. Step 2 is more 
cognitive than emotional* Carryinf* out both steps may assist the 

parties to integrate the feeling andthought generated by the conflict* 

* * 

Step 3 is based on the concept of decentering and Deutsch s definl- 
tion and classification of Issues* To establish a cofmon basis for 

f 

negotiations, parties must 5e able to view the c6nfllct-from each other 

perspectives and to agree on what the Issues ^are* ^ By using the classl- 

flcatlon of Issues, the parties can ^distinguish more negotiable from 

4es3 negottablk Issues. ' ^ 
' L 

TIjere are^tliree beneficial consequences- of faking the third step; 
ClJ the number of issues is reduced to thoae incorporated in thp state- 
ments prepared by the partlesj C2) the parties recopilze that, although, 
they disagree, they may still be able to Negotiate; and X3Vlt prevents 
l;sdties f rom^rollf eratlng at later steps in the^ negotiation process. 

Step, 4 is based on the concepts of decentering and democratic 
rights. 'By decentering and by respecting each other's rights, the 
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parties can bargain on the basis of each other's priorities of gains and 
losses* In this step each party proposed several alternative resolutions 
^to the ccmfllct^ that divide the Rains And> If necess;1Vy, the losses. 
W;Lth the possibility of^ach party making gains, there Is the likelihood 
that both parties will hav^ an lnvest;^ent In resolving the conflict: 

^ep 5 requlrds that the part;tes develop a specific plan for Imple- ^ 
mentlng th^ agreement reached In Step. 4,. This plan should contain sped- 
flc statements of who has partlt!ular responsibilities, when they are to be 
performed, and what action should be taken when one party falls to carrv 
out Its, responslblllt/ies* The procedure may avoid new conflicts arising i 
from misunderstanding land for^etfulness. 

^tep 6' requires that parties develop a specific plan for evaluatlrlg 
the Implementation, The plan should contain specific siat'e^nents of'who 
^the evaluators are, the methods of evaluation, when It Is to occur, and 
how the resu are to be rep.orted and used* In long-term agre^inents. It 
maroe necessary to have periodic evaluations and^evlsions of the orlgl- 
nW compromise* This procedure provides the opportunity to^negptlate ^ ' 
Issue^ lef t unresolved or. to negotiate n6w Issues* 
Reseafth on Negotiation 

^he rtfcodel of negotiation d es"^cr lb ed above Is based o^ research-^on 
democratic rights, decei^terlng, and the wa^s students hypotheftLcallv 
resolve school conflicts. ^ " - ^ ^ 

* ■ ' i 

^ Democratic rights ; De Cecco Shd Richards (1^74) lnve3tlgated 

students' understanding of the democratic rights Involved 3t their own 

* ^- ^ * 

schcrol' conflicts* Th6y Identified four civil rights; participation In 

• ', - ■ IU7 




decfslon making, due process, equality, and dissent. Participation In 
declsloa making was defined as the right to. have a voice in what rules 
should be made'and how they should be enforced. T>ue process was defined 
as the Tight of a person tfh6 had been accused of something to have a fair 



chance JCo defend herself or himself* Equality was defined as the right 
to ^It the same chance in life no matter what Vour race, religion, of 
sex is^ or hov well off your parents are. Dissent was defined as the 



right to criticize, protest or refuse to ,take part in a group* ' 
^The original data were collected in 1969, through self-report ques- 
tionnaires, fr6n 6,783 students in more than 30 public parochial ut-- 
ban and suburban Junior ai^ senior high schools in the Nefw Yorl^ City metro- 
politan area* The sample comprised an extensive mix of socio-economic 
vsrattfs, race, nationality, religion^ and school entrance requirements. 

iKe questionnaire was ^ modification of the critical incident procedure 
deyelpped 6y Flanagan (Flanagan & Schmid, 1959), T.he students were asked to 
describe incidents they had experienc^^or observed which left them or oth- 
ers with at least two alternative ways ^ acting anct in which the ^'dempcra'* 
tic thing -to do** was not immediately cl^aA ; After describinj^ the .incidents 
students identified the civil :^ight thpy^^elifeVfed had'b«eh abridged^ using 
the list of ■ four civi^ rights tod <^e£initions presented above* They were 
asked to rank the rights from one to, four, asaij^ning me rank of one to^ 



theri((l^t; they believed had been most clear Iv^ 

'Ttiejfilndings indicated that students Were able to identify the civil 
rights that were abridged in their; schobl conflicts* The democratic right 
most frequently reported as' abridged was decision making in both junior 
and senior high schools aijl in both urban and suburban areas. 
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Dla sent was the right next most. frequently abridged, followed respectively 
by equality and due process. , 

DecenterltiR ^ De Cecco and lUchflrds (1974) determined ^rhether or not 
decen^rlnft was shpwn liy students In their written des*crlptloJs of 
school conflict,* If students' used "I" In descr^b^g the first party, 
the description did not show decenterlng. D&centerlng ability was shown 
when students described the first party as "he," "she," Ve," or "th^y," 
because these, pronouns Indicate that the students could ^t$ke a point of 
'View other than their own*. Jn both first and second .party descriptions, 
senior i!K>re than Junior high school students showed decenterlng, a find- 
Ing consistent with the cognitive developmental theory of Inhelder and 
Maget a958). , ^ . . : 

WaYs'^stVidecits l%pothetlcally resolve conflicts * Schaeffer (19?5) 
Investigated the differences In hypothjeslzed resolutions; studenj^s prc- 
vWe4 fo^the conflicts of others. The resolution^ students suggested 
for, their own^confrlcts were thought to reflect their actual performances 



J 

In real confllc 



^ sltuat 



\ 

Ions. HTpothfitlcal resolutions to conflicts* of 



others were cotifelderedT to be related to ability to generate different 



*types 0f resolutions. Students* emotional Involvement In their own 
conflicts. It was b^j:l€ve<i, vou^d reduce the number and tyT>es of teso-, 
lutlons they suggeste'S'^-foc^^hel^ own conflicts. Angry emotional ^In- 
vblvement may blind one party to the conflict Issues as viewed by the 
other party- Generating alternative resolutions may be facilitated when 



each- party views the conflict from both fts own aftd the other party's 
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perspectives* [ 

Schaeffer also compared hypothetical resolii^ilons sunfiested by stu- 
dents in alternative schools xtflth those su^^p^ested by students In tradl^ 
tlonal schools. M^relman C1971) atateflT'that political thinking'may be 
the sole function of pollticall^^^lated stimuli when such sflnilll are 
intense, visible, and unequivocal. He believes that, most political 
thinking in adolescence results' from politically related environinentaJ- 
factors* Schaeffer assumed that the alternative school environment 
contains politically related environmental facers which are intefise, 
visible, and unequivocal. Alternative schools presumably provide an 
environment conducive to sharing, group work, democratic teacher-student 
and student-^stu^^t relationships/ and a cooperative atmosphere. ^Stu- 
dents learn to work with'others and have the opportunity to becpme awar^ ^ 
of perspectives'other than thevir own. . * ■ 

The results of Schaeffer's study were as follows; Cl) The develop- 
iDental component of decentering was supported in that the mean score of 
decentering for 9en£o^high students was significantly greater th^rr^that 
for junigr high students in both 'alternative and traditfional schools* 
C2} It was found that students who ^decentered more in describing conflicts 
also used more negotiation in suggesting conflict resolutions. (3) Re- 
suits across th^< entire saiiQ>le showed that 'scores in using .negotiation 
in c^flict r^olution were higher for cpnflicts of others thao for the 
resdlutionff suggested for their own conflicts. Apparently, emotional 
involvement in one^s own conflicts may Interfere with one^s ability to 



generate alternative resolutions* (4) Th^ re^ults'also indicated tkat 
students In alternative schools suggested ^ slgnlf Icantly^eater u£e of ^ 
negotiation In generatln^'alternatlve resolutlbjis to both their owtv con*- 
fllcts and to conflicts *of others than did students In traditional 
schools* It seems that the environment of the school may affect the' use 
of negotiation by students In dealing with conflict* 
Negotiation and Civic Education 

Conflicts vlll frequently arise In democracy because of the dlver- 

. ■ o 

slty of. needs and wants of Individuals and groups and^thelr partlclpa-J^ 
tlon in decision making* Negotiation provides the means for nesolvfng 
conflict wh£le protecting: the rights and needs of Individuals groupa* 
Ix would seem then that training In use of n^gotlatlori would he useful 
In preparing students for their futihre roles , as citizens*/' *| ' _ 

The negotiation iMiIel jtocrlbM^xh^thls ^aper can serve another 
purpose In a cltlse^ edjucaqlon ^ogram* It can pr^v^de students with 
PBportunltles to ^SSari/ thre^<inaJor components of cltlsen j^ddCatl^n; \ 
democratic rights CLllJe^ran<l, 1978); cognltlve\nd social skills (&nr, 
1977); and attltud^ Cl*tJJ^ 1977). The oin^hlp of rights, skills, 

and attitudes to each step of the negotiation ^ttK^el are described below* 
Democrat Ic^rlghts * As stated earlier /Llijes\r3nd ag^Wr asaoci- 

atea C1978) have Identified five democratic rl^h^s^at 4re *it fojth 

\ ^ " ' • ' ' . * / 

In the Bill Rights to the United States Consiiltutlom These are; 

dl'sserit^ procedural due process^ substantive due process^ equality^ and 



\ ■ ) 

^ The right of dissent' Is protected in Step 1 of the model' by providing 
the opportunity for both parties to express anger over each other's 
actions. It is* further protected iq Step ? by being tied to specific , 

conditions and behavior that "aroused anger, * 

^ the right of procedural due process is protected in th,^ first three 
steps of the model. Steps 1 and 2 provide the opportunity for each party 
to hear and answer the_ charges 'of the other parties. Step 3 allows the 
parties |to,apree on which ch^tjies shouM be dealt with. 

The right of substantive due process is protected in Steps 4 and 5 
5^ providing essential gains each^arty and assuring theii^ delivery, 
Tha right of ecjualiJby is protected in each ste^ of the model because, 
eacfl steD allows botli Dartres to participate equally In the reso-lqtion^ 
of thfi conflict. 

The right of privacy'^ is protected fti Step 3 by the parties agreeing 
^^y^^ issue? that are negotiable* Parties can re/use to negotiate 
issues, sucli as private sexual conduct, that eiBdanger their right/of 

' . ■ ■ " \_ ' \ 

privacy, I ^ " . i- -^^ 

Cognitive and Social Skills^ , Inquiry skills (problem solving and * 
decision making) are involved in the steps of n^egotiation. Problem 

^ ' ' . . * ^ • 

aolvirig spills are involved in Steps 1 through of the^ model. In Steeps 
^ 1 and 2, problems are explored and described as specific issues. In 
Step 3 tlie problCnfl that will take the highest priorities foT solution 
are selected. In Step 4 the options for solution are generated, evaluated 



and selected. 



Declsloa-^klnit skills ate ±nvc^^ \±rv St ays 3 through 6. of the 
vodel* ' In Step 3 the pattlea; decide which Issues shoujld take, the high" 
edt priorities. In Step 4 the parties decide on the particular gains 

aii4 losses Tor each party* In Step 5 the'partles^must decide how td 

. . ' ^ . ' \ 0 . . " ^ 

iioplemei^ the agreement and on their respective responsibilities for 

impleBiCT^tlon. -In Step 6 the" parties must declde^the standards and 

conditions for evali^tlng- the Implemeiit^tlot^, , x 

Tnterper^^l skills are Involved in all steps of the Tnodel,^ Com- 

^mun^atlon skills, particularly speaking and llstenlng^by both parties, , 

are utilized each sten. Skills* In acting cooperatively are basic to 

the model since the parties tnu'st take each step together and reach lautu- 

ally" sal?Csfylng agreements* Leadership) skills are Involved when the 

N ' ^ ' 

parties present dad dj&fend their j>osltlonVn the inflict and Invent , 

V ■ * . * 

solutions that are mutually acceptable. Action skills are Involved when 
the parties have ingoing Responsibility for resolving, not just coinplali^ 
£ng about, problems. Particular action skllls-^settlng goals , planing 

strategies,, considering consequenl^es and evaluating courses of action--' 

* 'f ' * 

are centrally Involved In the last two steps of negotiation/ ' \ 

* - ^ ■ ' 

Attitudes * Attitudes appropriate f^r cltl^^ns .in a democracy are. 

Involved- in the stepS'*of hegotlation. These attitudes hava*been Identi- 
fled as respett for others'and cofemltmnt to equity, rationality, con- 
science and democratic rights * I^The model Is rel^ated to these attitudes 
in two general ways: ^1) tha attitudes are prerequisite to the ti^e of 
the model b'tecause' they*are the basis for the willingness to negotiate 
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and (2) the explicit use of the negotiation model provides opportunities 
for studenttf to" develop these attitudes. / 



Training In Megotlat\on 

As explained above, training in negotiation can- be an important 
part of citizen education* However, . very few teachers or students have 
an opportunity to learn how to negotiate* Teachers are not taught nego- 
tlatlng skills and techniques as part ^of tKelr professional preparation, 
s Students are^nat. taught tfcese skills at hdne or in school, This section 

of Jhe paper, therefore^, will siigg^st some ways in which training in*a .4 
.negotiation model of conflict resolution can be pr;o^lded. 

Training^ may 5e offered Irt high school or university c^ui^ses , and" 

I ^ \ \ > ' ' ' 

\ ^ l^j^servlce Workshcfps* Participants \ln courses and workshops should 

^ * • , ^ ' -* 

Include jteachers ^d students ^s well as school adminlfftrators.and par* 



ide^eac 

i en^s, It is iiQportant to include paiftldipants in each category, se'^'tliat' 

thev can learn to negotiate conflicts th^t 'occur among them* The sufe^^ 

Qtano^f the tralnlnj^ should Include the definition and identification 

' Of democratic rights, development of»cognltlve a^^d social skills , and _ 

democratic at^titudes, and the i^soluhion of . real contl^cts through user 

of the model *of negotiation** ^ ^ " * * ^ 
■ - . ■ ^ ^ ^ ' 

There are sevfera^ reasons for using feal conflicts ^s opposed to 

fictitious conflicts l0 the training. First, par,ticipapts are more < 



'likely to becotee involved in and committed* to the training when there is 




thjfi prospect 'of successful rjes^lution of their own ongoing conflicts^ 



Second^ the use of r€^ cotifllcts discourages a comnoh response to con- 
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fllct"tha* avoidance of direct WerBal jexpresfflon of anger and attempts 
to cooperatively resolve the conflict., Negrftlatlng real conflicts within " 
the framework of training provlrfes the technical assistance^ and the emo- 
-tjonal support of the trainers and other members of the group In resolv- 
Ing what may be difficult conflicts, - - ^ 

Trainers eta provide participants specific procedures to follow for 
the varlc^us steps of the ^negotiation model* For example^ ^participants . , 

bcn^e^t from wri^tlng out-thje specific substance of. the particular 
step tliey are completltig, ' In carrying out Step 1> the parties can de- , 

scrlba In writing tlie Incidents In the confllt:t> .excKange^.ccfcles of their ^> 

^* / ^ 4 * * J ' ^ 

reports!^ and read thjelr own reports aload in the presence o<f .the o);her i 

paroles. This fd^^inal proc^d^n% gtructui;es nie conflict dnd reduces the > 

threat of angry expression* In Step 2> It may' be* helpful^for^jie parties 

to exanine ther^ports preparecl in Step 1 for Identifying Issues as seen 

" / ■ . - ' ■' . * [ - ' ' ^ _ * , 

\ The following procedures may. faciXilate coihple^tlng Step 3." (l)-Each 
party, from its own perspettlva, should state^ In writing the conflict 
issues^ C^) Both parties should exchange these written statements* ' . ^ 

- ' ■ • ' '. --o^ 

C3) Both parties, together Should 'determine areas^ of commonality ote^ ' V 

* * -V ' / 

oyerlao In the. Issues* (47^ BotR parttps, together ,.^shauld Record state- 

*ments. of issues .to which they both agree, (5) These statements gil^uld 

' ^ ' ^ ^ ' ' ^ . ^ ' . ' - 

ha stated^as q^uestlons and as specific corfdltiions to be negotiated^ The 

X i ' \ -) ^ 

use of the question form^presents the issues as problems to be §olved,- > 
The- refereijce to condition^ l^ds to bargalnln'g'and the avoldaoce o5^ 
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wln-lose resolutloas. 
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The following procedures may be used for taking Step 4! /(I) Using 
the conmion dtatetoent of Issues, each parj:y should list proposals fot re- 

/ 

solving the -issues. The proposals should be as concrete as possible* ^ 

t C2) The possible ^ains and. losses for each party should be Identified 

for each^ proposals C3) Each party should rank the proposals (Its own 

and the other party's), assl^ln^ the first ranks to the most iTirportant 

j^alns (Jot ti^e ranker)* Both parties should agree to Inclusion and 

, revision of statements of the crlf^inal proposals. These last statements 

constitute the bargaining agreement, ^ * 4 

When taking Steps 5 and 6, participants are taught how to plan the/ 

J \ ^ . I 
• iiap lamentation of their agreesKints, They should be teld to Specify as 

concretely as possible who Will do^^what .and 3p^clf>\when and where It* 

■ vill he done. The evalji^mon program s^iould Ihclnde speclflcStlon of 

: vfCo Is to carry out phe evaluation, when It Is to ^e carried put, 

Standards of acceptablft performance of the Implementation, and a descrlp^ 

tlon of what Is to be dorte If the performance/is" found £o-bje lacking or 

belotr standard. 9oth the libpleme^tatlon and e\aluatlan plans Should' be 

signed ^y the parties to. the conflict,' ' ^ \ * 

^It^ Is- poaslble that traltlnfj In negotiation can r€f^\jlt In the Insti- 



■Cutionallzing of the fiegotiatlon process In the school,- .There are var-J 



. I0U8 forms of Inatltutlonali^atlon^-^establfsh^ng^rl^vance coramlttees to 
'"hetar* teacher and student (^aatplalnts^ deslgti^btlng^ tralnejl n^lator^ tp 
assist psrtlto In using the *i&odel to rfeaolve aonfll'dt^ and liicreaslng - 
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SEEKING RBpOMMENDATIOKS FOR PRACTICE: A CONCLUSION 



Barbara ^* Presselsen^ Director. 
Citizen Education^ Research for Betted' Schools » Inc. 



^. Two questions were raised* at the" outs£t of this volume to give 
focus Jio the concerns of^theory and practice In cltl^n education: 
fm Hov does the way/ln^whlch a spho6J Is managed influ" 

ence the concedes of authority^ responsibility ,^^xirghts 

and freedoms as they are Included In studenj 

education^ preparation? . ■ ^ ' ' 

• How does a classroom^s organization o^Xthe design of 

tht schooJL*s environment Influence the perception of 
^^e "climate" of that institution and Its citizen 

education progrw? » 
Research reviewed at RBS' May colioqulmn suggests, that school l^lie 
most influential political sqcialization' Stgent^wlth respect to many 
Issues of govern^c^ rule compliance^ attachment ^o-symbols and lnstl-\# 
tutlons^t ^nd Indep^dence from par^san politics (GilVesple & sJleyj 
p* 9)* lit- is^ not the'sole Ingtltutlon of influence/ and» With regard to 
effects on attlt^^«^and behavior fonfaation^ must $hare Itsi^e ji^th both 
tb^^ conmnjnlty and' the family* Nevertheless » school m&nageihent wTthout 
regard^ for individual rights and ^rfeed.oins raises serious concerns for 
developing models of* democratic practice ifCrambs; 1%3)*« Some research- 
era maintMn that tl>e curr^t slt)iatiott io schools is in need of immediate 
mD^lflca^loaf wifh extensti^e exaidhatimi of wh<).has ^eal power in the - 

-4.. . . - ■ . ' * . 
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'classroom and what are the perceptions and realities of how that power 
Is utilized, • ' ^ \ , - , 

Views of Individual Jbehavlor and the study of- Institutional environ- 
ments, underline the holistic approach*' to understandifig^sch^r^s as^ coinplex 
, social organizations. Elkihd (p- 37) calls for^the nee(J to understand' 
childrens* psychological growth* &nd development as pact of a totality of 
relatlon^ips. Gump '(p. '57) has developed a theory pf synomorphs ^ , similar , 
reiationahips and structures that j»imeate the whole orgatiization of 
Institution ^nd directly Influence educational outcomes. Epstein (p. 
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suggests that an array of such alternati^ve stilS^res can be made avall- 
abl^ to classroom teachers along; wit|j( .research data on their likely con- 

' * ^ ^ A* * ' ' ' • - 

sequences for students. ^A^limate can ^e predicated in terms of the 
desired results of citizen education that instructors and administrators^^ 

w ^ ■ " ' . ' , ■ 

as well as' members of the community* want^to achieve/ Both individual 
growth and" advancement 'of the in^ltltution as a w^ole can be ^erved by 
silch environments » which Qan maximize the ef f^tivetiess of the school's 
educational program. ^ 

The three areas of emphasis presented at the May colloquium suggested 
many^new directions for citizen^ education ,from scholarly research^ but . 
not conclusive finding^- Obviously^ much more work i^eeds to'b^ pursued ^ 
* in each research area.^ Similarly^ ^clear direction for .practitioners iAk 
^Iso lacking- Nelson (p-^ 97) points out that changes on the. part of edu- 
cators do not come easily or id^thout expenditures of 'time atid energy. In 
addftion^ he suggestis* 1^ a multircultural society such as America on the 



t^iresholjd of the twenty-first century^ the needs of*students In a popula- 

' . * ' » . ^ ^ 

tlon so diverge will retire more'ethnogra^lvl-c studies and extensive 

preparation af educators. .In advocating a Plagetian or developmental^ 

■ . I ■ * ^ ' 

^approachj both Wyner*{pT 102) and Gallagher (p- 136^ emphasize a creative 
growth model of 'educational change and mcire direct experiences with the 
objects of leamlng'ln the students^ own conmtunltles . More direct experl- 
ences for administrators might also be sugge^teS. Finally^ a rethinking 
of the curriculum and an end to f rag:mentat^nt as ^called for by French 
(p* 129)^ must accompany "a fuller definition 6f citizen education to c^rry 
the concerns for governance and school climate beyond the nari;ow confines 
of a subject matter focus which is basic to other aspects of education 



but meaningless al6ne., . • ^ 

The, examination of school ^ovejmence and classroom climate as 
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important .issues of citizen education led to a number of re^omm^endatlons 
by conference participants with regard ,to what practitioners and research- 
ers could. do in the immediate future. These ' recommendations included: 
• Cltlzeti education should have ^the support of the whole , 

range of educational prof esslonals » most particularly - 
^ " district a^dnistrators^ prlnfilpals^ and teaching staff* 
It is probable that smaller schools are more conducive 
t ' to citizenship behavior* . However^ , citizen education In 
larger schools <;an and /should be approached by fostering 
alternative ''^nomorphs" and by providing students with 
group identity within a school* ' It should also be 
recognized thap^, sttlilents will have to cope with large 
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* groups In adult llfe^ even when their school e^^^erl- 
J ■' enQe Has been In smaller Institutions.-' ' , r - 

v^f ' < Ttt^oretlclans and pract'ltloners .should develop a ' ; - 

'•'colleglal relationship, not an'^antagonlstlc or cross- ' ;^ 



- purposes attitude* 



• Rese^ch shoul^ be carried out oh the variables tliought' 
to.be relate^d to citizenship be^vlor, e*g^ school 
size, role, mo'dels , decision making,, and participatory ^ 
activity* , * ' - 

• A variety of "expressive*' experiences should be part of 

Students' citizen leducatlon, such as^jferfial Int'efj^ctlon, 

creative dimensions , and role^-model lea'^lng* SuclC^ 

- / ' ' . ' / - 

experiences may be valuable ways to learn for all 

school p^rsonnej.*. ^ ^ * ► ^ 

Both the cognitive and a ffcCctljve' domains are ImpoJ^tant 

to citizen education* They should not be fragm^ted 

In the school program.^ Basic skills! are obvious 

requirements ^or a Xlterate citizenry, tod. 

• "Learning by' doing*' ^(e* , community internships) should 

be a goal^ of cltlze^^edi^catlon, despite the^^ri^blem ot ^ 
^variation Iti loca^ resources, and attlt>udes. ^k}reover, « ' 

■ ^ • . - ' . . * 4 

school Itself should be viewed as a political and 
social entity that can serve as a laboratory In a 
community for developing the skills to deal^ with , political 
and Inatitutianal p^^^^^^^J j V 
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• The d€^relopmenta^ level of students shdpid be a l^ey 
consldeifatlon. Id all' citizen edudatlon. strategies* 

More research and testing In ctils area aire needed*- 

/ ' . ' 

• *i^ltl2en education stfould transcend the narrow^oclal ' 



studies 



approach and efabrac^ a multl^^dlsclplinary , 



phllosoptricalt, 4pd 'Institutional perspective* Educa- ^ 
tion for effective^ citizenship Is not simply a s 
curi^lcular matMrt* 

Citizen education shou^^i develop the skills and 
■ knowledge fcrr effectlye (as distln^lshed ^rom "good") 
Citizenship* ^ It; sfiould deaL*wlth s^me aspeot^s of 
the sense of erapowemient . ^ . , 
• Cltlzeiu£ducat!lon should foster the awareness that 
> concepts suCh^as justlpe and equality should be " ^ 
based Off a concern fof the commonwea^tiiy for 
evcryone^s welfare — » not 'on concern for ^one's^own 
or |one group''s parochial and territorial preoccupa- 
tions* Skills fco develop this awareness caji be-taught-* 
School personnel should be aware of similar concerns "and 

skill building In the school or the district » ^acti 

J ' 1 ^ 

of x^iiich can be approached as a complex^ sdplal « 

organisation* ^ > 

. . ; • ■ ■ > 

In addition^ some cosniuhlty and^publlc concerns were ral^ecf by the 



^ exasdnatlon of school goveraaric^ a^d classroote climate* There Is a 
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general consensus that accepts the linpbrtance of positive stucf^t 

relationships with the larger community and the significance of local 

J-" 

support for the s<^opIs*^ A holistic or Integrated approach was advocat- 
ed^ l^^ources of the community can enrich ^he citizen education program 
and pirovlde a living laboratory for the participation and empowennenty^ 
concerns of making democracy real to students^ By the same token^ a 



mor^e meaningful exchange be^een community members, families, and school 
staff can^ enha;>ce the educational environment^ of a* community and win 
greater support l^^the schooX^s program and practices, ^uch suggestions 
may ^beQome more meaRRgful In a period of high Inflation accompanied by 
declining ehrdllment and an excess of schoolhouse^ space. - 

The-key*to the Issues ra^ed In the volume ~ If one factor can be 
Isolajted or highlighted — Is Involvement on tlie part of all the persons 
or groups who constitute the educational environments To be Involved Irr ^ 
the decl<3loa making, the setting of policy, the selection of materials 
and practices,^ etc^,. Is to be concerned, to have rights to be respected, 
to have responsli>llltles to achieve. Such Involvement is the essence . 



of deraocr^y*s scheots. 
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